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‘Yet Shall He Live,” 
Notables Are Told 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS)— 
Ahandful of the millions who loved 
Franklin D. Roosevelt heard in the 
hushed White House today this 
promise: “Yet shall he live.” 

Those words, the essence of all 
the Bible contains of hope and as- 
surance, were uttered while Ameri- 
tans everywhere stood silent at four 
this afternoon in tribute to the 
leader and friend who had piloted 
them to the threshold of victory in 
the global war and enduring peace. 

A few hours before, the nation’s 
helmsman in the greatest war had 
completed his long last journey to 
the White House. A few hours aft- 
erward he would be going home 
forever to the beloved ancestral es- 
tate on the Hudson River at Hyde 
Park, N. Y. But now in the East 
Room of the mansion which was 
his home for 12 years of ceaseless 
labor, they were saying over his 
flag-draped casket the simple words 
of faith and hope which are the 
Episcopal service for the dead. 

There, in the great room where 
saiety had ruled in happier times, 
gathered those who were the trus- 
~ <t merits Grit. They were 

, a. 
nomeea the many who 

At their head was the new Presi- 

dent, the man who had given his 
e to fight on for the dead Pres- 
Kent's goal, Harry S. Truman. At 
his side was the gallant lady, 
of four fighting sons, who 

; Shared with Franklin D. Roose- 
da burdens which finally killed 


Clad simply in black, she bore a 
ef too great for tears. With Mrs. 
velt was Brig. Gen. Elliott 
he velt, only son able to come 
ome = his father’s funeral. With 
onti 
HU censtentnnen on page 2) 


Trench Himmler’ Given 
Death Penalty By Court 


peAkis, April 15 — 
poe Davis, 35, former Vichy 
™ 2 hier in Paris, was condemned 
it today by the Court of Jus- 
&ntenn’: Reuter’s reported. The 
; ed passed in record time, 

Ping 

Warter of an A.J os 
- tibed by the public prosecu- 
AX French Himmler,” Davis 
~h Sentence quietly. He was 
mae of having arrested and tor- 
Under me 2,000 Prench Patriots 
Witness © German occupation. One 
b — described how he saw Davis 
: with slee” around a table on 
Patriot wharetched the body of a 
conscious © had been beaten un- 
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‘A SORROWING CAPITAL PAYS RESPECTS 
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The flag-draped coffin of President Franklin D. Roosevelt rides up Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington, 
D. C., as crowds line the route on the way to the Capitol. 
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Silent Thousands 
Pay Last Respects 





By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Stars and Stripes Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, April 15—He came back to Washington today 
for the last time. He came into Pennsylvania Station at 10 o’clock 
this morning in his bronze coffin. An American flag was draped 
over it. On both sides of the coffin stood the pallbearers—soldiers, 


Sailors and marines who had watched over him last night during 


the slow trip north from Warm Springs, Ga. 
The train backed into the railroad siding slowly and silently. 
The trainman in the last car where he lay solemnly signaled back 





Molotov Scheduled 
For S. F. Conference 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS)— 
Marshal Joseph Stalin, acting on 
President Truman’s suggestion, has 
decided to send the Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, V. M. Molotov, to the 
San Francisco conference, the 
White House announced today. 

The Russion Premier acted af- 
ter Truman, on his first day as 
President, had advised him tha 
such @ move would be welcomed 
“as an expression of earnest coop- 
eration in carrying forward the 
ened for formulating a new in- 

rnational organization.” 

The White House statement. dis- 
closed that President Truman had 
directed Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman in Moscow to deliver the 
message to Mr. Stalin yesterday. 
The White House said Truman 
stated in his message that he would 
also look forward with pleasure to 
a visit by Molotov to Washington. 

“Today the President was ad- 
vised by Marshal Stalin that .For- 
eign Secretary Molotov would 
attend the San Francisco confer- 
ence,” the White House announce- 
ment said. 

The statement w&s handed to re- 

rters at the White House by the 
ate President Roosevelt’s press 
secretary, Jonathan Daniels. It 
came less than eight hours after 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden had arrived here to attend 
Roosevelt’s funeral. 

There had been great disappoint- 
ment over Mr. Stalin’s original de- 
cision not to send Molotov to San 
Francisco. The Soviet Ambassador 
here, Andrei A. Gromyko, had been 
named head of the Russian dele- 
gation. 

According to a United Press re- 
port of 48 hours ago, President 
Roosevelt’s death had made it 
questionable whether the confer- 








ence would even be held. Now, with 
(Continued on page 5) 





4when he saw the five-foot plat- 


form draped in black crepe. The 
train stopped and the only noise 
was the sign of airbrakes. 

The new pallbearers stood at the 
left of the platform, then slowly 
walked up the steps facing the large 
open window of the Pullman. The 
servicemen inside the car raised 
their Commander in Chief to the 
new guard as the band played the 
Star Spangled Banner. As_ they 
moved him along the platform to 
the waiting caisson, a horse rest- 
lessly stamped his foot on the drive- 
way. 

His friends were there to see him 
standing there under the warm sun 


tjof a beautiful spring morning. Gen. 


George C. Marshall was. there, his 
head bowed somewhat, his eyes 
moist, faraway in thought. Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena of the Philip- 


(Continued on page 5) 


Allied Spears 
Aim At Berlin 





Nazi capital. 











Nazis In West Split 
Command Of Armies 


WITH THE BRITISH ON THE 
WESTERN FRONT, April 15 
(Reuter’s)—The Germans have 
appointed Field Marshal Ernst 
Busch, former Army Group and 
eastern front commander as their 
“last ditch” commander in chief 
against Field Marshal Sir Ber- 
nard L. Montgomery's armies in 
Northwest Germany. Details of 
Field Marshal Busch’s appoint- 
ment were found in a captured 
document. 

Kesselring is now commander 
in chief in central and southern 
Germany. 








Imola Falls To 8th; 
Bologna Front Active 


* By ED HILL 
Staff Correspondent 

WITH THE 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, April 15—Polish troops of 
the 8th Army have captured Imola, 
important road junction on High- 
way 9, 18 miles southeast of Bo- 
logna, it was announced officially 
today, and last night they were 
reported pushing on toward the Sil- 
laro River, seven miles beyond 
Imola. 

For the first time in many 
months, limited fighting flared in 
the mountainous 5th Army sector 
below Bologna, the city which has 
blocked since last October Allied at- 
tempts to drive into the flat plains 
of the Po Valley. 

Units of the 5th advanced north- 
west of Vergz.to, to the left of High- 
way 64. Earlier in the day, official 
reports told of the capture of Bar- 
chetta, and the occupation of Cas- 
telnuova and San Ansamo by com- 
bat patrols astride Highway 65. Both 
highways are main routes to Bo- 
logna. 

A 40-minute air bombardment by 
fighter bombers and an artillery 





barrage of 25 minutes duration pre- 
(Continued on page 8) 





Yanks In Big Ruhr Pocket 
Take Franz Von Papen 





PARIS, April 15—Franz von Pa- 
pen, slick German politician and 
master of intrigue, who played an 
important role in bringing Adolf 
Hitler to power, was captured by 
U. S.‘troops in the Ruhr pocket on 
April 11, it was disclosed at SHAEF 
last night. He was the biggest 
single catch so far in this drive. 

The former German Chancellor 
was nabbed in the home of his 
son-in-law at Stockhausen, 25 miles 
southeast of Hamm. Captured with 
him were his son, Capt. Franz von 
Papen Jr.. and his son-in-law, Max 
von Stockhausen. 

“I wish this war were over,” Von 
Papen said as they led him away. 

“So do 11,000,000 other guys,” re- 
torted the sergeant who seized him. 
the Associated Press reported. 

The son was captured first. Amer- 
ican glider troops became suspicious 
of his fluent English. During in- 
terrogation he disclosed his identity 
-»“4 revealed that his father was 





hiding in a small hunting lodge in 
the hills behind Stockhausen. 

Patrols set out the next morning 
and caught the son-in-law guarding 
the lodge. They surrounded the 
place and, on entering, found Von 
Papen at dinner. He told the sol- 
diers, “I cannot imagine what you 
Americans want with an old man 
of 67.” 

The “old man of 67” had played 
an insidious role in international 
intrigues during his diplomatic 
career. He served both Kaiser and 
Fuehrer. Always he worked to fur- 
ther the interests of Germany’s 
“aristocratic clique” that never gave 
up its ambition to dominate the 
world. 

During the last war Von Papen 
was German military attache in 
Washington. When he left the U S. 
he traveled on a neutral liner that 
was stopped by a British destrover 
His luggage was searched. Papers 
found in his possession led to the 

(Continued on page 8) 





SHAEF, April 15—U. S. tanks and infantry were advancing 
steadily on an 85-mile front tonight toward Berlin. At some 
points, armored spearheads were less than 45 miles from the 


German resistance, however, appeared to be stiffening at 
some points of the line east of the Eibe. A radio report said the 
2nd Armored Division, first 9th Army element to reach the Elbe, 
had been forced to abandon its bridgehead just south of Magde- 
+berg, although other bridgeheads 


held, and tanks and infantry- 
men pushed on across the cen- 
tral German plain. ' 

Some reports indicated that only 
80 miles now separates the U. S. 
and Russian fronts. 

With security blackouts of news 
obscuring many advances, Wash- 
ington and London expected word 
at any time that U. S. columns 
had reached Berlin’s outskirts or 
had established contact with the 
Russiens. 

The front converging on Berlin 
extends from: Tangermunde on the 
Elbe directly west of Berlin to 
within 13 miles of the Czechoslo- 
vakian border west of Chemnitz. 
The north 40 miles of the front 
is entirely across the Elbe and ap- 
proaching Berlin by steady ad- 
vances. 

Troops of the U. S. ist Army have 
captured the much bombed syn- 
thetic oil center of Leuna, 12 miles 
west of Leipzig, according to Reu- 
ter’s. 

Cothen, home of the largest pro- 
duction plant for Junkers aircraft, 
14 miles southwest of Dessau, has 
also been taken. 

The ist Army was five miles from 
the Elbe River just south of Dessau, 
which is 58 miles southwest of Ber- 
lin. 


House-to-house fighting was 
going on today in the city of Halle, 
northwest of Leipzig. 

Greatest advances of the day 


were those made on the southern 
sector of the front by the U. S. 3rd 
Army, which crossed the Mulde 
River and gained up to 40 miles 
at various places. The 3rd Army 
was last reported less than 50 miles 
west of Dresden. One spearhead 
was 15 miles northwest of Chem- 
(Continued on page 8) 


Russia Seen Ready 
For Push On Berlin 


MOSCOW, April 15— As Soviet 
armies in Austria stormed toward 
Linz and the Bavarian border, there 
were indications today that the Red 
Army was ready to jump off in its 
big push for Berlin and for junction 
with Allied forces racing across Ger- 
many from the west. 

The German radio said that Mar- 
shal George Zhukov’s Ist White 
Russian armies, massed in tremen- 
dous strength little more than 30 
miles east of Berlin, had begun 
their attack. The Nazi commenta- 
tor described the attacks as being 
in the “preparatory stage” and in 
regimental strength. 

While Moscow did not confirm 
these reports, correspondents here 
were permitted to say that the all- 
out Red Army onslaught on Berlin 
will come at any moment and is, 
in fact, on the point of being 
launched, according to Reuter’s. 

In Austria, Marshal Feodor Tol- 
bukhin’s 3rd Ukrainian Armies 
surged ahead west of Vienna. They 
crossed the Traisen River and 
captured the big town and junction 
of St. Polten, Marshal Stalin an- 
nounced tonight in an Order of the 
Day. St. Polten is 35 miles west of 
Vienna. 

In a second Order of the Day, 
Stalin reported the canture by Mar- 
shal Rodion Malinovsky’s forces of 
Floridsdorf, suburb of Vienna on 
the north bank of the Danube, 
These troops also took Korneuberg, 
eight miles north of Vienna. 

Malinovsky’s risht wine was mov- 
ine on Bren in Czechoslovakia. Its 
maior objective was Prague, 155 
miles to the northwest over open 
country. 
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Yet Shall He Live,’ 
Mourners Are Told 
At Funeral Of FDR 


(Continued from page 1) 


her, too, were her only daughter, 
Anna Boettiger, and her four 
daughters-in-law. 

Flanking the family and friends 
were many of the men who will 
give strength and loyalty to the 
nation’s new war leader, represen- 
tatives of the military and houses 
of Congress, Cabinet members, jus- 
tices of Supreme Court, heads of 
great wartime agencies. 

There also were official represen- 
tatives of all freedom-loving na- 
tions. Among them was Anthony 
Eden, British Foreign Secretary and 
personal representative of Prime 
Minister Churchill. 

Bowed with grief as great as any 
in the grief-filled room was one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate 
friends, dark-skinned Arthur Pret- 
tyman, wearing the uniform of a 
Navy Chief Petty Officer, who for 
six years had been his valet. 

Also in the funeral chamber were 
two friends on whom President 
Toosevelt had leaned constantly for 
years, White House secretaries Ste- 
phen T. Early and William Hassett. 


FRIENDS COME HOME 


Among those who rushed here 
from various parts of the world for} 
the funeral were Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch, who flew from London; Harry 
L. Hopkins, who came by plane 
from the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn.; Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, and the Earl of Athlone, 
Governor General of Canada. 

The brief services began with the 
“Navy” hymn President Roosevelt 
loved, “Eternal Father, Strong To 
Save.” They ended 24 minutes later 
with a prayer composed and spoken 
by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Episco- 
pal Bishop of Washington, who 
asked of God this noon: 

“Quicken and knit together in 
common loyalty the wills of this 
whole people, that we may reso- 
lutely take to ourselves the respon- 
Sibilities bequeathed to us by our 
stricken leader. Keep us in this 
land and those peoples who struggle 
at our side, steadfast and united in 
the unfinished task of war.” 

The walls of the East Room were 
banked hich with flowers, despite 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s request that no 
flowers be sent. Their fragrance 
permeated the mansion. Between 
the casket and one wall was a wal- 
nut pulvit. Portraits of Martha and 
George Washington looked down on 
it. Gilt chairs, little more than 200 
of them were placed in semi-circu- 
lar rows on either side. In the cen- 
ter front row were 12 special chairs 
upholstered in pale green tapestry 
for the family. On each chair was 
@ prayer book. 


BISHOP LEADS SERVICE 


The funeral was conducted by 
Bishop Dun, assisted by the Rev. 
John G. McGee, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, the “Church of Presidents.” 

Bishop Dun’s first words were 
Christ’s promise. “I am the resur- 
rection and the life, sayeth the Lord. 
He that believeth in Me though he 
were dead yet shall he live and 
whosover liveth and believeth in Me 
shall neve: die.” The Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Gee then read two psalms. the 46th, 
“Lord of hosts is with us,” and the 
121st, the “Lord shall preserve thy 
gcing out and thy coming in from 
this time forth forevermore.” 





Rev. Howard S. Wilkinson, rector b 


of St. Thomas’ Church, read from 
the Bible. The excerpts included, 
from Romans. “If God be for us who 
can be aeainst us?” and these words 
«i promise from St. John: “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions. 
If it were not so I would have told 
you. I eo to prepare a place for 
you.” Then followed another of 
President Roosevelt’s best - loved 
hymns. “Faith of Our Fathers.” 

The Bishop then intoned the 
words, “The Lord be with you” and 
the congregation replied. “and with 
thy spirit.’ In his concluding 
prayer Bishop Dun thanked God 
“for the qualities of heart and mind 
which this, Thy servant brought to 
the service of our nation and our 
world.” 

“As we look ahead to final vic- 
‘ory,” he prayed. “enable us to 
strive even more mightily in peace 
than in war to bring a new freedom 
and cignity to every member of our 
human race, and to bear without 
stint our destined responsibilities in 
the family of nations.” 

“Make ready our shouldefs to 
carry the burdens of victory to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked. to 
free the oppressed and to lay the 
foundation for a more just and or- 
dered human life ‘for all Thy peo- 


- 


the funeral. 


ELATIVES AND NOTABLES MOU 
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is the body of President Roosevelt. 
arrived at Union Station, Washington, members of the late President's 
family awaited the arrival of the funeral train. In the lower picture, 
left to right, are: Brigadier General Elliott Roosevelt and his wife; Mrs. 
John Roosevelt and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr., wives of two of 
the President’s sons. General Roosevelt flew from England to attend 
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Men in the government who were among those who knew President 
Roosevelt best waited in sorrow to greet the body of their late chief 
at Union Station in Washington, D. C. Left to right are: Former War 
Mobilization Director James Byrnes; President Harry S. Truman, and 
Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 


Wallace. 
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Riding past the White House in which he lived for more than 12 years 


Before the flag-draped casket 
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Jesus Christ, to Whom be glory for- 
ever and ever. Amen.” 


CAPITAL SAD 
WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS) — 
This was a sorrowful day in the 
capital as the great and near-great 
escorted President Roosevelt’s body 
down historic Pennsylvania Avenue 
and the ordinary man, time after 
time, turned aside to brush away 
a tear. 

The day was hot. Women fainted. 
Some sought shade. Many burst 
into tears and sobbed when first 
they heard the rumble of the 
springless caisson bearing the flag- 
covered casket. 

Suddenly there was silence. In 
the distance came the clop, clop, 
clop of seven gray horses pulling 
the ancient, brass-bound vehicle 
upon Which rested the President’s 
body. The oversized wheels with 
brass hubs rolled silently on the 
asphalt of Constitution Avenue, 
clattered on the cobblestones in 
front of the Treasury and became 
quiet again as the cortege entered 
the final blocks of the journey. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in control of her 
emotions, sat in the first car wear- 
ing a black dress, black hat and a 
thin black veil. With her were her 
daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger, and 
her son, Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt. 
Only one of President Roosevelt’s 
four fighting sons was able to get 
back. Then came the President’s 
~~ ppracaatiaadamaal in one automo- 

e. 





TRUMAN IN PROCESSION 


President Truman rode _ bare- 
headed with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Henry Wallace, and James 
F. Byrnes. former War Mobilization 
Director. The line of limousines 
seemed almost endless as cabinet 
officers and congressman, diplo- 
— and war agency directors rode 
Past. 

In the midst of the glistening 
procession was a khaki-painted 
Army car bearing 4 husky negro 
in a Chief Petty Officer’s uniform. 
He sat alone in the back seat, head 
bowed. mouth tightly shut. He was 
Arthur Prettyman, devoted valet, 
who had placed President Roosevelt 
in bed in Warm Springs, Ga., when 
he suffered the fatal stroke. 

The caisson entered the White 
House grounds, rolled past beds of 
pink tulips and drew under the 
portico where the honor guard stood 
with weapons at present arms. High 
above. the White House flag flut- 
tered at half mast. Two squirrels 
frolicked in the grass. The Color 
Guard dipped its flags. The Marine 
Band played “Lead Kindly Light.” 
and the casket was unstrapped from 
its carriage and borne upon the 
shoulders of six uniformed mien into 
the east room. the gold and glittery 





ple” 
The prayer closed with “through 


chamber where President Roosevelt 
had presided over so many peace- 





time parties and shaken the hands 
of so many Americans. 

The crowd turned homeward, and 
the President of the United States 
turned from the funeral party, 
strode into the executive offices 
and discovered that the nation’s 
business was proceeding as usual. 





HOME AT LAST 

HYDE PARK, N. Y., April 15 
(ANS)—Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
back for the last time today to the 
lush, green Hudson Valley for which 
he had longed. The train bearing 
the body arrived at the Roosevelt 
estate in Hyde Park at 8:40 AM 
(EWT), today, after the overnight 
trip from Washington. 

It was a serene but sorrowful end- 
ing to the hundreds of thousands 
of miles of travel—journeys which 
had taken him to four continents 
to meet the great of many nations 
and, now, finally to his resting 
Place in the rose garden of the 
family estate where he was born. 
The earth of the garden, warmed 
by the bright Spring sun and en- 
closed by a towering hedge of 
ancient hemlocks, was ready to re- 
ceive him. 

The funeral train arrived in two 
sections, the main one bearing the 
President’s body and his family; 
President Harry S. Truman and his 
family; members of the Cabinet, 
a, Court and White House 
Ss 4 


World Pays Tribute 
To FDR’s Memory 


All over the world yesterday 
memorial services were held for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Liberty-loving people everywhere 
took time to express their grief at 
his passing in solemn services. 

In Moscow, black-draped Soviet 
flags appeared on all public build- 
ings as prominent Russian leaders 
joined with the entire American 
colony in special ceremonies at 
the home of Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman 

A requiem mass was held in 
famed Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris. General Charles de Gaulle, 
U. S. Ambassador Jefferson Caf- 
fery and members of the various 
diplomatic corps were present. 

In Lisbon. Portnevuese Premier 
Salazar, accompanied bv his min- 
isters, attended memorial services 
at St. George’s Anolican Church 

Great Britain will hold its ob- 
servances at St Panl's Cathedral 
in London on Tuesday. 





New Yorkers Closed Sho 
Mourned In Day Of Sorrow 





NEW YORK, April 15—Spring 
was at its fullest this brilliant New 
York morning, yet the city was 
wrapped in the greatest display of 
genuine mass mourning since the 
death of Abraham Lincoln. 

The entire metropolis, as in every 
town and hamlet in America today, 
responded with tremendous emo- 
tion to the appeal of President 
Truman to observe a day of mourn- 
ing and prayer on the day the late 
President Roosevelt is laid to rest, 

Virtually every business in New 
York had closed during for all or 
part of Saturday. Churches and 
synagogues were packed with people 
giving sincere gestures of tribute at 
special services. 

New York’s 5th Avenue, usually 
jammed with women shoppers on 
Saturday, was deserted. Windows, 
which before Easter glittered with 
every brightness and style of the 
season, were heavily curtained. 
Flower bouquets hung on the doors 
of stores. Those undraped windows 
were dressed in black, trimmed only 
with photographs of the late Presi- 
dent, with quotations of his 
speeches, his appeals for peace, 
with Mrs. Roosevelt’s now famous 
message to her sons: “He did his 
job to the end, as he would want 
you to do.” 

In the blaring amusement indus- 
try in Times Square, in muted ho- 
tels and other places of entertain- 
ment, the observance begun Friday 
night continued today. Theaters, the 
circus, night clubs, bars closed. ‘Sat- 
urday afternoon the War Activities 
Committee of the motion picture 
industry said all houses in the na- 
tion were requested to close until at 
least 6 PM. 

At 4 PM for one minute no tele- 
phone rang throughout the nation. 
New York subways, elevateds halted 





Trumans Plan To Move 
Info Historic Blair House 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS) 
—President Truman, his wife and 
daughter, are scheduled to move 
temporarily into the historic Blair 
House across Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House. 

They are leaving their five-room 
apartment on Connecticut Avenue 
for the yellow home where kings 
and chiefs of staff usually stay as 
euests of the President. It was un- 
derstood they would not move into 
the White House until the Roosevelt 
family is ready to leave 

Prince Amir Faisa) Saudi. Saudi 
Arabia's delegate to San Francisco, 
is staying in the Blair House now. 








By Sgt. WILLIAM HOGAN 
Stars and Stripes Correspondent 


as every other activity 
hushed prayer. 


cials from the air. Popular 


and comedy began to appear Fr. 
day but were off the air entirely y 
Saturday. About the only sign o 


activity was in war plants. 


Krug, Chairman of the War Pro 
duction Board, asked management 
and labor war plants to pay tribute 
to Roosevelt by staying on full pro 
duction. Virtually all plants held 
brief services of some kind. The big 
morning papers on Saturday carried 


no display advertising 


Most papers carried columns d 
background on Truman and his 
family and virtually all press ed 
torials pleaded support of Trumel 
The Daily Mirror expressed the 
general theme with the heading: 
“Give Truman a break.” All pe 
pers pointed out that Truman's § 
the toughest assignment of tl 
generation and all said they we 


with him. 


Truman Schedules 
Press Conference 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS) 
President Truman will hold his fist 
news conference as Chief Executivt 
at the White House at 10:30 Al 
EWT Tuesday. The announcement 
of the conference was made at 
White House yesterday shortly aftet 
private funeral services had 





held for President Roosevelt. 


On Tuesday, President Troe 
will address the Armed Forces. 
Roosev 
Missoutl 
nave 
to lick ’em and lick ‘em good. oe 
associates say he has decide 


tions con 
to attend the United Na 7 meet 


Jd secur 


already is committed to 
war policies and in his 
lingo says simply: “We 
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April 25 to formulate a wor 
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Radio networks continued pn- 
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ew President's Policies Taking Shape 








gintaining Peace 
seen As Main Goal 





wASHINGTON, April 15 (UP)—Despite invitations to the 


vernment to 

qe ao foresee & 

litical stars. 

me complexion 
dent Harry S. 


is already 


“stay on,” some political observers here 
new political era dawning and a time 


of this government will begin to change as 
, the man from Missouri, and his men 


talk of “going back to a cabinet government,” 


t means a cabinet of what some believe may be stronger 





on an average than those 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 
. stomed to have around 
They: would be men who 
jexpect to participate more 
in forming policy than the 
president sometimes per~- 
4 his official councillors to 


Truman will in time have his 
men around him and the fun- 
tal factor in the policies of 
ministration, as in that of 
moosevelt, will be a determina- 
to obtain agreement to main- 


i President will make his 
formal declaration of policy to- 
in an address before the 
session of Congress. He will 
in the chamber of the House, 
nis words will be directed to 
ople of the United States and, 
nd them, to the world. 
Tuesday he will address the 
d Forces by radio with the 
ve to carry on the war they 
so nearly won in the west and 
they are winning in the east. 
will accompany the pledge 
a promise to maintain peace 
we get it. But licking Ger- 
y and Japan are on the im- 
ate order of business. 
MEN AROUND TRUMAN 
nong the “men around Tru- 
’ who will have a great influ- 
in the new administration if 
want it, are: Leslie Biffle, the 
t and quiet secretary of the 
te who has known the new 
ident intimately for 10 years. 
le is one of the few persons in 
ington with a real passion for 
bymity. 
Ss long service as secretary to 
Demccratic majority and re- 
y as secretary of the Senate 
equipped him better than most 
to keep the President informed 
e temper of Congress. 
here is Hugh Fulton, who was 
bel to the Truman Committee 
h investigated the Administra- 
ls conduct of the war, a boyish- 
ing man of 37, already on the 
e House scene. 
tly, there is Sam O’Neal, for- 
§t. Louis newspaper reporter, 
publicity director of the Demo- 
ic National Committee. 


HARRY HOPKINS GOES 

ASHINGTON, April 15 (AP)— 
hift in Presidential advisers 
hed to be in the making as 
ident Truman completed his 
hen day at the White House 


one permanently from the scene 
‘ty Hopkins, who climbed the 
t from Works Progress Ad- 
stration head to become Roose- 
8 closest adviser. 
tnds said that the ailing Hop- 
ho inclination to continue 
Truman the role he filled 
Roosevelt. 


Ad tnt circle will be a pri- 
» James F. Byrnes, for- 
mobilizer. ~ 

yrnes seems to be the only 
of the inner White House circle 
we woosevelt. regime whose in- 
m Will be felt with the new 
wut. A possible exception is 
har Baruch, whom Truman ad- 


biitically, Truman appéars ready 
not the advice of Robert E. 
negan, chairman of the na- 
rhe mocratic committee and a 
~ friend. 
dent Truman seems certain 
out Roosevelt’s program for 
7 CoPeration, but the dead 
8 wrorid economic program 
it eaded for rougher treat- 
+ opponents hope. 
pl Mr. Truman will make 
. ne effort to lead the United 
m,  * World security organi- 


ri, 8S doubt, however, whe- 
to quomic philosophy with 
bees © world parallels the 
X sBinative pattern. of his 


0 measures 
Con ©s Currently pending 
will give the world a 














Holiday Is Suggested 
For FDR’s Birthday 


—_—_——— 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS) 
—Rep. William J. Gallagher (D., 
Minn.), said today he would in- 
troduce a resolution on Mon- 
day to designate each January 
30th, the birthday of the late 
President Roosevelt, as a national 
holiday. 

The resolution would also make 
President Roosevelt’s cottage at 
Warm Springs, Ga., a national 
shrine. 








good indication of how far Tru- 
man will go toward all-out support 


of Roosevelt’s economic plans and J 


how effective his leadership will be 
in that important field. 

They are a bill enabling the 
United States to participate in the 
Bretton Woods monetary plan, and 
@ measure providing for three years’ 
renewal of the reciprocal trade act, 
the datter giving the President 
power to reduce tariffs as much as 
75 percent from statutory levels. 

ow strongly Truman feels about 
these two “economic cornerstones” 
is not known. How willing he might 
be to compromise on one or the 
other is open to speculation. 

It is believed that America’s Al- 
lies will regard Congressional action 
as an indication of United States’ 
postwar economic cooperation and 
as a clear test of the world-minded- 
ness of the new President. 


People Everywhere 
Loved Him--Truman 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 15 (ANS) 
—The Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une, in a copyright interview, has 
quoted President Harry S. Truman 
as saying few people realized how 
the great masses of people all over 
the world felt about Mr. Roosevelt. 

“I know he had on his mind apart 
from winning the war a just peace 
for all the people of the world. 

“The masses looked to him for a 
just protection of the minority 
groups and those people who have 
lived in poverty all their lives. 

“The general impression I’ve had, 
and I have traveled all over the 
country with him, is that all people 
everywhere had a tremendous rev- 
erence for him not just because he 
was President of the United States 
but because he was Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and that was a very pow- 
erful weapon for gaining a good 
peace. He must have had a great 
Satisfaction in knowing Germany 
was almost defeated. Certainly I 
know he had more than anybody 
else in the world to do with the de- 
feat of Germany.” 


‘Best Patriotism’ Asked 
By New Chief Executive 


WASHINGTON, April 15—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman told a re- 
porter today that he will need “the 
support of the best patriotism and 
brains of our country” in perform- 
ing the giant task which lies ahead 
of him. 

To AP reporter Ernest Vaccaro, 
who accompanied the President on 
the latter’s vice-presidential cam- 
paign tour last fall, the Chief Exe- 
cutive said: 

“There have been few men in 
all history the equal of the man 
into whose shoes I am stepping 
today. I pray God I can measure 
up to the task. I know that I am 
ready to give all that I have to 
the winning of the war and work- 
ing out of the peace and recon- 
version of our economic structure 
in the postwar period. I will need 
the support of the best patriotism 
and brains of our country. I have 
no doubt that I will get it” 


Daughter Of New President 
Attractive, Agreeable Blond 





WASHINGTON, April 15 (UP)—The new President’s daughter, 


Miss Mary Margaret Truman, is blonde, 21, modest, 


reeable, friendly, 


graceful—and leaves a pleasant impression with all who meet her. 
She attends George Washington University here. She is also a 


soprano, has studied singing, she 


is reported to be ambitious for a 


musical career and has been heard often with the Denver Opera 


Company during summers. 


She belongs to the University Glee Club and the “Cue and Cur- 


tain” dramatic group. 


Generally described as “a very attractive girl who has a good 
time with everybody,” she is considered “above the average” student 
and very active in the campus social affairs. 

Cloyd Marvin, President of the University, commented that “she 
has a social grace that is really remarkable.” 

She and her mother are at present in retirement in accordance 
with her father’s wish and they will remain in the background at 
least until Monday, but it is known that she cut her classes on Friday 


in order to be with her mother. 


Her father calls her “Baby,” and has taught her to be very eco- 


nomical. 





Services For 


Roosevelt 


Held All Over Free Italy 





Throughout liberated Italy, Americans and their friends of 
the other United Nations joined yesterday in solemn memorial 
services to pay final tribute to President Roosevelt as his body 
was being laid to rest at Hyde Park, N. Y. 

There were services near the front lines and in the big and 


small communities behind the 


lines. Statesmen, top military 


leaders and men and women of all ranks and grades took part 


+ 
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in the services. 

At Allied Force Headquarters, 
hundreds of Allied soldiers of all 
ranks attended an outdoor me- 
morial service. 

Among the high-ranking leaders 
there were Field Marshal Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander, General Joseph 
T. McNarney, Admiral Sir John 
H. D. Cunningham and Air Marshal 
Sir Guy Garrod. Maj. John W. Kil- 
burn, and Capt. Arthur J. Jan- 
kowski, chaplains, took part. 


CLARK LEADS MEMORIAL 

At 15th Army Group Headquar- 
ters 500 officers and men took part 
in the service, with General Mark 
W. Clark reading Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson’s order and Maj. Albert 
J. Anthony delivering the invoca- 
tion. 

More than 400 men and women 
of the 5th Army command gathered 
around Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott 
Jr., as he led a memorial service. 
Col. Patrick J. Ryan read the in- 
vocation. 

In Rome, hundreds of men and 
women — top military, diplomatic 
and Italian Government leaders, 
GIs and civilians—sat with bowed 
heads in St. Paul’s American 
Church yesterday morning. 

The church, where the late Presi- 
dent’s relatives had once wor- 
shipped and into which the Ger- 
mans 14 months ago herded 
American prisoners of war for a 
propaganda movie, was filled to 
overflowing. Its altar was heaped 
with memorial wreaths. Chaplain 
Joe L. Brown delivered a brief, 
moving eulogy. Chaplain Jacob 
Hochman also took part. 


NOTED MOURNERS 


Among those at this service were 
Premier Ivanoe Bonomi, Prince 
Umberto, Foreign Minister Alcide 
de Gasperi, Marshal Pietro Badog- 
lio and Count Carlo Sforza, repre- 
senting Italy; British Ambassador 
Sir Noel Charles, French Ambassa- 
dor M. Couve de Murville, Soviet 
Ambassador Mikhail Kostylev, 
U. S. Ambassador Alexander C. 
Kirk, Myron C. ‘Taylor, representa- 
tive to the Vatican; Harold Mac- 
Millan, Rear Admiral Ellery W. 
Stone and Brig. Gen. Thoburn K. 
Brown. 

The service in the morning was 
for persons of all faiths. In the late 
afternoon a service was held at the 
Santa Susanna American Catholic 
Church. Representatives of the Holy 
See and high diplomatic, military 
and Italian Government officials 
heard a Solemn High Requiem Mass 
celebrated by Msgr. Francis J. 
Brennan ‘of Philadelphia. 

In Leghorn, Italy, 10,000 U. S., 
British, Brazilian and Italian troops 
took part in a service held at the 
Yankee Stadium. 

At the Infantry Conversion 
Training Center memorial services 
were held in the morning. 


Word From Molotov 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (AP)— 
The State Department yesterday re- 
leased a telegram from V. M. Molo- 
tov, Soviet foreign commissar, to 
Secretary of State Edward Stettin- 
ius, saying, “The Soviet people will 
always remember how much Roose- 





velt has done for strengthening 
Soviet-American amity” 





Marshal 
Sends 


AFHQ, April 15—Field Marshal 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, Su- 
preme Allied Commander in the 
Mediterranean Theater, sent the 
following message to all U. S. 
troops in the theater: 

“On behalf of all your comrades 
in arms in the British Army in 
this theater, I send you our most 
sincere condolences on the loss of 
your great Commander in Chief.” 


Alexander 
Condolences 











FDR’s Peace Text 
Used By Successor 


WASHINGTON, April 15 (ANS)— 
President Roosevelt prepared be- 
fore his death a message stating 
that “maintenance of lasting peace 
in America is bound up with the 
maintenance of lasting peace 
throughout the world.” 

President Truman yesterday’ sent 
that same message to the meeting 
of the governing board of the Pan- 
American Union, which met in 
honor of Pan-American Day, and 
accompanied it by a message of his 
own in which he said “I whole- 
heartedly subscribe” to the good 
neighbor policy. 

The Secretary of State, Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., read the Truman 
and Roosevelt messages to the 
Union. 

President Roosevelt wrote that 
the “agreements reached at the In- 
ter-American Conference in Mexico 
City and the solid support given 
these agreements by all of the 21 
of the American republics, have a 
significance that extends beyond 
this hemisphere. 

“They provide renewed assurance 
that American nations intend to 
live not only as good neighbors 
among themselves, but as good 
neighbors in a world of neighbors.” 

President Truman sent regrets 
that he could not attend the board 
meeting but he said: “To the pur- 
poses and beliefs which President 
Roosevelt stated in this message 
and to the good neighbor policy of 
which he was the author, I whole- 
heartedly subscribe.” 

“I am certain,” said the new 
President, “a bond of cherished 
memory will give new strength to 
the friendship of America.” 

After reading the two messages, 
Mr. Stettinius said the good neigh- 
bor “policy and program to which 
President Roosevelt gave so much 
will live on. They are now part 
of America. We shall continue to 
walk together as neighbors.” Stet- 
tinius concluded: “On that road 
to security and peace which vision 
and the steadfast purpose of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt helped us so much to 
find and follow.” 

The Union passed a resolution of 
tribute to the late President, calling 
him a “citizen not only of the 
United States but of all the Amer- 
icas.” 


Wife Of President 
Seen Keeping Role 
As ‘Silent Partner’ 


By Sgt. HERBERT MITGANG 
Stars and Stripes Correspondent 
NEW YORK, April 15—There is 

reason to believe, according to her 
friends and neighbors in Missouri 
and Washington, that the new First 
Lady of the house at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, Mrs. Harry S. Tru- 
man, will play an inconspicuous role. 

In this respect, her future life 
will be in sharp contrast to that of 
her friend and confidante, Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose extensive 
travels took her to many communi- 
ties in the nation and in the world. 

Mrs. Truman in all probability 
will remain at the side of her hus- 
band in Washington most of the 
time—as has been the custom, at 
her husband’s request, all during 
Truman’s political life. Until her 
husband's nomination eight months 
ago as Roosevelt’s running mate, 
Bess Wallace Truman was described 
as “just another senator’s wife.” 
She has been on government pay- 
rolls as her husband's secretary. 

Her salary for the first few days 
of her term of office was 2,400 dol- 
lars and later increased to 4,500. 

When Mr. Truman, then a sena- 
tor, was asked about her activities 
last summer, he replied: “She is 
my chief adviser. I never write a 
speech without going over it with 
her. I have to, because I have so 
much to do, and I never make any 
decisions unless she is in on them.” 

Mrs. Truman got her first sample 
of arduous obligations of the na- 
tion’s first families at the inaugu- 
ral functions on Jan. 20. For lit- 
erally hours, she stood beside Mrs. 
Roosevelt to greet more than 2,500 
people. Although Mrs. Roosevelt 
showed Mrs. Truman the trick of 
knee flexing to spare fatigue, the 
new President’s wife found the oc- 
casion exhausting. 

The incoming and outgoing wives 
of the White House are said to be 
close personal friends. 

Although the thoughts of Mrs. 
Truman on current events and pol- 
itics are not generally known, wo- 
men reporters trailing her for the 
past few days described her actions 
and sentiments to be “as ‘folksy’ in 
tone as the Midwest itself.” 


Gets Labor Support 


WASHINGTON, April 15 — Or- 
ganized labor—which considered 
Roosevelt one of its greatest bene- 
factors—is confident that it will 
continue friendly relations with 
President Truman in the White 
House, Associated Press reported 
today. 

Labor’s warm affection for 
Roosevelt may be an asset to Tru- 
man. He may have to draw on ib 
heavily in postwar stresses between 
workers and management. 

Labor played a major role in 
the Democratic nominating con- 
vention over the vice presidential 
choice. 

The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations wanted Henry Wallace. 
The American Federation of Labor 
backed Truman. . 

William Green, president of the 
AFL, in a broadcast eulogy said 
that Truman was “loyally devoted 
to principles of social and eco- 
nomic progress espoused by his 
former chief.” 

GIO president, Philip Murray, 
speaking on a similar broadcast, 
said that America was fortunate to 
have a “worthy successor to our 
late President.” 


Truman First Legionnaire 
To Be President Of U. S. 


NEW YORK, April 15 (ANS)— 
Harry S. Truman is the first active 
member of the American Legion to 
become President of the United 
States, Edward Scheiberling, Na- 
tional Commander of the American 
Legion. said last night in an ad- 
dress at the 52nd Annual Dinner, 
at Albany. N. Y. 

He paid tribute to the memory of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and added: 
“Abraham Lincoln was called upon 
to knit together a nation. It fails 
to Harry Truman to knit together 





a world.” 
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PEEP AT A JEEP 


Dear Editor: 

In response to Set. Frank Skro- 
bots’ letter to Mail Call entitled 
“Jeens,” March 20th issue. 

Althouech a truck, 1-4-ton. 4x4, 
C and R is commonly called a 
“Jeep,” the word Jeep in accordance 
with many heated debates anplies 
(officially) to a truck, 3-4 ton, 4x4, 
Command and Reconnaissance. 

Therefore, if the above statement 
is taken as fact, there may be a 
few accentable explanations for the 


word “Jeep” being stamped on al. 


motor and chassis. First. if the ve- 
hicle is a later model (1944 or 1945) 
it is possible that the manufacturer 
has riven way to the term “Jeep” 
in connection with trucks, 1-4-ton, 
4x4. In order to facilitate the as- 
sembly of WD vehicles. Secondly, if 
it is an early model (1940-1942), it 
may have been stamped on in some 
ordnance wnit where this vehicle 
was overhanled. 

If Set. Skrobots had forwarded 
more information about his jeep. 
such as the USA number, year, and 
whether his unit received it as 
Class A or Class R. IT am quite cer- 
tain that he covld get a more ac- 
curate answer. However, I cannot 
recall the word “Jeep” being 
stamped on either chassis or motor 
of any vehicle received at this head- 
quarters. Perhaps I, like manv 
others, have just overlooked this 
marking on the vehicles. In anv 
case T am waiting for some one in 
the know to tear my arguments 
down with a true explanation of 
who stamped the word “Jeep” on 
a “Peep” and if it is a jeep, won’t 
someone tell me where the word 
“Peep” comes in? 

—Pfe. Joe Nardini, AC 


r 


ORCHIDS 
Dear Editor: 

Orchids to Howard Taubman and 
Tom McRae for their articles on 
Vienna and the 12th Air Force. 
in Apri) 6th edition. 

T have been a constant reader 
of The Stars and Stripes for 22 
menths and have read no finer 
articles. 

—Pfe. Edgar C. Cone, Inf. 





THE BACK BONE 
Dear Editor: 

In your March 31 edition, I saw 
an article “Awards Given for 
Building of Florence-Pisa Rail 
Line.” 

On reading it, I noticed that the 
1334th Engineer Construgtion Bat- 
talion and 345th Engineer General 
Service Regiment received all the 
credit for the building. Nothing 
was said about the 1530th Engin- 
eers Depot Truck -Company. 

We, as a dump truck company. 
realize our part was small, but 
since vou are eivine credit. why not 
give the 1530th credit, too? 

No one thoucht that if the 1530th 
had not hauled gravel and sand, it 
might not have been possible to 
complete the railroad 34 days ahead 
of schedule. 

Driving a truck over these rough 
Ttalian roads all dav isn’t easy. 

Whv not give credit where credit 
is really due? 

—Pvt. Royce Holland, Engr. 


GYMNASTICS 
Dear Editor: 

This letter is not written as a 
complaint. Merely an inguiry for 
an improvement which, I think. 
wonld be quite beneficial to some. 

When a person lays up in a hos- 
pital for some time, he tends to 
eet softened up. Something should 
be done to correct that lessening 
of physical efficiency. That’s 
where my idea comes in. 

Would it not be possible to have 
& gymnasium included as part of 
each general. station and convales- 
cent hospital? Also “Repple Dep- 
ples” would profit by having such 
an addition. There are very few 
ways in which a person can so 
ranidlv and proficiently reconstruct 
himself physically as a “Gym.” 
The addition of contests of skill 
in the different tyves of exercise 
would serve to further make such 
additions fun, rather than a day 
routine. 

This is merely a suegestion which, 








I hope. can and will be adopted. 
—Pfc. Frank W. Sitler, Hosp. 





‘When In Rome 


== Today 








STAGE 

ENSA presents the AWS play in 3 
acts: "White Cargo.” Each evening at 
7:30 PM. ENSA Argentina Theater, 
Largo Argentina 

SCREEN 

ARC movie house—Barberini, Piazza 
Barberini. 3:00, 5:00. 7:00 and 9:00 PM. 
“Elmer,” with Al Pearce and Gloria 
Stuart. 9:00 PM. Tonight: USO show, 
Blues Busters. 

Tickets for British soldiers may be 

obtained at the information desk, 

Alexander Club. Via Venti Settembre. 

ENSA Supercinema — Via Nazionale 
and Via Arostino Deprétis Continuous 
from 11:00 AM. Last show 8:00 PM. 
"Merry Monshans,” Donald O'Connor 
and Perry Ryan. 

Corso Cinema, ARO Corso Club. Via 
Corso Umberto. For American EM 
only Monday and Tuesday: 3:00 - 8:30 
PM—Charles Bover. Trene Dunn, in 
“Together Again.” 7:00 PM—Tonight: 
RAAC Band, AFS broadcast. 

THEATER 

Rome Arts Drama Club presents 
Noel Coward's "Hav Fever.” Via Sicilia, 
off Via Veneto Fach evening at 8:15 
PM, through Saturday Allied troops 
and civilian friends The Teatro dell’ 
Arte. 

RESTAURANTS 

GI restaurants open 11:30 AM to 1:30 
PM: 4:30 to 7:00 PM. Beat the Black 
Market—eat at “home.” 

Ristorante Roma, 35, Piazza Poli 
; Ristorante San Carlo, 120, Corso Um- 

berto. 

Ristorante Castaidi for GIs on day 
leave. 15, Via Navareno. 

Ristorante Sora Rosa, Via Muratte 78. 

The New Parma for EM, near Eliseo 
Theater. 

Ristorante Amadeo, Via Fabio Mas- 
simo, 17. 

For Air Forces and al) EM personnel, 
Ristorante Grotta Azzurra. Via Na- 
zinnale 251A. near Piazza Esedra 

The "Faciano” restaurant for Amer- 
ican officers. nurses tn Rome. Piazza 
Colonna, 363 Luncheon. 11:30-2:00 PM. 
Cocktatis—Dancing. 4:00 to 6:00 PM: 
Dinner 6:00 to 9°15 PM: Dinner danc- 
ing. 7:00 to 10:00 PM. Bar open 11:00 
AM to 19:00 PM 

Nirvanetta Olub Tea from 3:00 to 
5:00 PM. Dancing and cabaret nightly 


a" 








CLUBS 

"Corso Club,” ARO EM Club. Co! 
Umberto at Via Condotti. 

8:30 AM—Snack Bar opens. Open 
until 11:00 AM. 1:00-5:00, 6:30-9:00 PM. 
Baths open for use. Showers and tubs. 
Showers close at 8:30 PM. Barber shop 
Shines. 

8:30-9:00 AM—Tour of Rome. 

2:00 PM—Tour of Rome. Leave Corso 
Cinema. See Miss Lennihan for sched- 
ules. 

3:30 PM—Today: Hotel Ambassador's 
Orchestra. Same time tomorrow, 
"Rhythm Club Sallytets.” Archibald 
Lounge, Palace. 2 

7:30 PM—Recorded Concert: Request 
your favorites — St. Cecilia Lounge, 

lace. 

7:30 PM—Fridav: Town Hall. Audi- 
torlum Palace. "Shall We Have Mili- 
tary Conscription After The War?” 

ARC Officers’ Club—Hotel Barberint, 
Piazza Barberini. Forum: Sunday at 
8:15 PM in Lounge Mr. 8. M Keeny, 
UNRRA representative to Italy, guest 
speaker. 

Circolo 11 Ritrovo, Italian-Allied Club 
for al) ranks, all nationalities. Open 
3 to 7 PM dally, except Sunday, Palazzo 
Del Drago, Via Quattro Fontane, 20. 


NIGHT CLUBS 


(For Gis Only.) Floor Shows, Bar, 
Dancing. Open nightly. Bring your 
own lady. 

"Florida Club,” AAF Club for all Gis. 
Couples only. Air conditioned, com- 
fortable Largo Tritone. on Via P. 
Crispi. near Stars and Stripes. 4:00- 
10:00 PM datly. Sunday. 1:00-6:00 PM. 

"Swing Club.” Via Vittorio Colonna, 
32. Open 4:00-10:00 PM. Sunday, 4:00- 
6:00 PM Across Ponte Cavour. 

"Tavern Club.” Via Porta Pinciana, 
16-B. Open 6:00-9:00 PM. Sundays, 
— PM. Top of Via Veneto, turn 
eft. 

"Melody Club,” Via San Stefano Del 
Casso, 16. Near Piazza Venezia Open 
4:00-10:00 PM. Sundays, 1:00-6:00 PM. 

"The Galleria Club,” opposite Piazza 
Colonna. For couples only. Near Corso 
Club 

(For Officers Only.) Floor Shows, 
Bar, Dancing. Open from 4:00 to 10:00 
PM nightly. Bring your own lady. 

Apollo Club, Via Nazionale, near El- 
iseo Theater. 

Rupae Tarpae, “Broadway Bill’s,” 





Snacks and bar. Largo Tritone. Allied 
officers. 


Via Veneto, near ARC OO, Piazza Bar- 


Bayreuth, Richard Wagner’s fes- 
tival city in the province of Ba- 
varia, has been captured by the U.S. 
3rd Army, and another German 
shrine that Adolf Hitler turned to 
his uses has been wrested from the 
grasp of the Nazis. 

Before Hitler came to Bay- 
reuth had been an international 
mecca for musicians and lovers of 
music. In the Festspielhaus’ (Festi- 
val Playhouse) there, built under 
Waener’s supervision, the works of 
this outstanding German composer 
were performed almost every sum- 
mer. They were done with loving 
care, as Wagner had had them = 
formed in the last years of his life. 

The emphasis at Bayreuth was on 
the music. The orchestra was in a 
pit hidden from the sight of the 
audience. Arturo Toscanini, who 
regarded it as one of the high spots 
of his career to conduct at Bay- 
reuth, was happy that he could 
direct Wagner’s operas at Bayreuth 
out of the spectators’ line of vision. 
He did not have to wear “soup and 
fish,” and he felt that attention was 
concentrated on the genius of the 
composer. 


Taken Over... 


When Hitler came to power, the 
Fuehrer took possession of Bay- 
reuth. He made it a happy hunt- 
ing ground of the Nazi party. Men 
like Toscanini, who believed in dem- 
ocracy and loathed everything that 
the Hitlers and Mussolinis stood for, 
refused to have anvthing to do with 
Bayreuth from 1933 on. 

Hitler came frequently to Bay- 
reuth. He was the guest of Wini- 
fred Wagner, daughter-in-law of 
the composer, who ran the festival 
in those years. There were even 
stories that Winifred, widow of 
Richard Wagneér’s son, Siegfried, 
might marry Hitler. Certainly there 
was ample reason to believe that 
Winifred found it easy and com- 
fortable to play along with Hitler 
and his gang. 

Hitler carried on as if Wagner be- 
longed to him and to the - Nazis 
alone. He ranted that in Waener’s 
operas the “pure German soul” was 
expressed. And there was little 
doubt that the tremendous scope of 
Waegner’s music-dramas was food 
for the megalomania that infected 
the Fuehrer. It is, in fact, likely 
that Hitler and his henchmen want 
ty make their ending tally with the 
end of “Goetterdaemmerung” (Twi- 
light of the Gods) where the dying 
zods bring down -the whole world 
in flames in their own immolation. 


Hitler’s Deeds... 


Hitler succeeded in taking pos- 
session of Bayreuth and making it 
a Nazi adjunct. He strangled it as 
an international musical center, 
just as he envenomed everything 
he touched. But he could not per- 
suade the world that Wagner, any 
more than Bach or Beethoven or 
Brahms or Goethe or Schiller, was 
a Nazi commodity. 

Bayreuth is now being visited by 
another kind of American tourist— 
men in ODs with Garands and 
Sherman tanks. And another pillar 
of Hitler’s edifice of lies has been 
smashed. The town where Wagener 
and Franz Liszt are buried has been 
restored to the forces of decency. 


—Sgt. HOWARD TAUBMAN 





Million - Dollar Hospital 
Planned In Rose’s Honor 


DENVER, Colo., April 15 (ANS) 
—Plans to build a million-dollar 
memorial hospital in Denver in 
honor of the late Maj. Gen. Maurice 
B. Rose were announced today. The 
institution is to be dedicated for 
“the benefit of mankind.” 
General Rose. Commander of the 
3rd_ Armored Division, was shot 
and killed by Nazi tankmen when 
he was surrendering after his cap- 
ture near Paderborn. Germany. 
March 31. 

Sponsors of the memorial hos- 
pital are L. L. Sigman, M. 
Shwayder and Ben M. Blumberg of 
Denver. Already 150.000 dollars has 
been subscribed. including a sum 
donated by 36 Denver physicians 
of the Jewish faith. Other offers 
pt being made from New York 

y. 








Bologna Peelers 
KANSAS CITY. April 15 (ANS) 
the Regional War Labor Board has 


ruled, holding that such labor ts 
deserving of no more than the wo- 





berini, Allied officers. 0 


—Peeling bologna is women’s work.|’ 
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Shapely Penny Edwards, now appearing in a New York musical come 
literally gave "the shirt off her back” and everything else to ¢ 
National Clothing Drive for clothes for Europe’s needy. (A 


E BARREL 
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San Francisco Finding 
Playing Host A Big i 





NEW YORE, April 15—San Fran- 
cisco, veteran host city of conven- 
tions and meetings, big or small. 
today is as jittery as a debutante 
before her coming-out party. She 
is getting ready for the most highly 
advertised meeting in her history— 
the United Nations conference— 
which has established a new high 
in advance planning. The city ts 
like the back-stage of a big Broad- 
way theater, the Wall Street Jour- 
nal reported from the coast yester- 
day, with big and little details by 
the score being ironed out before 
curtain time. 

Finding living quarters for all 
the officially accredited people dur- 
ing the conference. which might 
last anywhere from two to four 
months, has been fairly easy. The 
State Department has requisitioned 
3,400 rooms, in 13 major hotels. of 
the city’s total of 50,000 rooms. 
Every reservation must have a 
State Department stamp of ap- 
proval. 

In a conference of world figures 
such as this, it isn’t a question of 
first come, first served. Delegates 
must be segregated and placed in 
order of diplomatic rank, a ticklish 
job for even the most experienced 
in the art of protocol. 

Approximately a thousand press 
and radio men will be accredited to 
the conference. 
munication facilities for press and 
conference has presented the big- 
gest task of its kind ever to be faced 
in this country, according to the 
Wall Street Journal. 


1,500 PHONES 

Bell Telephone has connected 
conference headauarters with 8,000 
feef of new cables. installed 1.500 
new telephones, expanded hotel 
switchboards. put in official con- 
ference switchboards and teletype 
service with special wire facilities 
for press and radio. 

Girls who speak French. Rus- 
sian. Spanish. Chinese and Portu- 
guese are now training and will be 
on duty on all conference switch- 
boards. Treasury procurement offi- 
cials have rounded up 20 Russian 


B.| typewriters. They even came across 


one with Chinese characters’ but it 
was decided that the “brush system” 
of Chinese writing with brush and 
ink would be simpler all around 
Western Union has designated 29 
circuits to handle press material at 
the rate of 75.000 words per hour— 
approximately an ordinary novel 
every hour. If operated at capacity. 
this will break all records for news 
coverage. 

Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius has described this as a 
working conference and the general 
attitude is to minimize the carnival 





men’s pay scale prevailing in an 
ttumwa, Iowa, packing plant. 


air in the city during the meeting. 
However. representatives of the 


Providing com-}iq 





large distilling companies ar 
ranging that adequate suppl 
provided the city during the 
ference period. There will bee 
cigarettes, too. 

One unsolved problem is ¢ 
nia’s wartime prohibition o 
sale of hard liquor to people in 
form before 5 PM. The Amy 
Navy will not relax this ruling 
conference planners fear thats 
foreign delegates attired in uni 
will be unable to get a drink. 


EVERYBODY COMING 
Another difficulty is kw 


exactly how many people wil 


there. The best guess, says the 
Street Journal, is that official 
gates and staffs wil! total at 
2,000. Newsmen, radio people, 
photographers will probably 
to 1,000. Others with semi-off 
status, observers sent from 
unions, government agencies, 
iness and industria! groups, for 
ample, will swell the total. 
will also be hundreds of “propm 
each a technician. Western 0 
alone is gathering 175 top? 
teletypers from all over the 0 
to augment the local staff. 
Large numbers of curiosity 
ers are expected to flock © 
Francisco during the confa 
Little can be done to keep! 
away, beyond publicizing the 
culties of travel and housing 
ent Roosevelt had set the pa 
for government people by inst 
ing all departments to kee? 
vloyees home. except those ™ 
the conference 
Because of its size and im 
ance, the United Nations @ 
ence is expected to be one 
most expensive conferences 
held. No official figures “— 
able but the Wall Street 
says unofficial State Dem 
estimates are around 50 
coming from State Rng 
eméreency appronriations ' 
ternational meetings. in % 
to the money which comes free 
Government. Foreien delet 
have to pay their own . 
San Francisco itself: has © 
in fifty grand. which is 4 
mum the city can orev! 


its budget. _set, Wm. 104 


— 


Nobel Prize Win 


NEW YORK. April 15 ue 
Isidor Isaac Rabi of Colum 
versity has received the a 
in physics for his discov’ 
new method of measuring * 
dying magnetic propertie 
atomie nucleus. ve. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Bu ied 
ident of Columbia. i 
medal and 29,000 dollar od 
Dr. Rabi. 46, studied at — 
did graduate work in ™ 
pean universities 
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Silent Thousands 
Pay Last Respects 





(Continued from page 1) 


pines was there watching, his grey 
head bare. Admiral Ernest J. King 
was there and Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson in a blue suit 
with his dark grey felt hat. 

The Senators were there and the 
Congressmen and Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Photographers ahd 
correspondents were there who had 
reported him to the world these 
past 13 years, now waiting to tell 
of his last journey to the White 
House. Stephen Early was there and 
Henry Wallace and the new Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman. They 
watched the pallbearers move his 
coffin to the caisson, lower it and 
buckle it down with four leather 


straps. 

A private first class, a T-5, a T-3 
and a tech sergeant climbed on the 
packs of four of the eight grey- 
white horses hitched to the old 
artillery caisson, now shining with 
new ebony-black paint and polished 
brass hubcaps. The pallbearers 
moved away from the Pullman car, 
now empty except for wreaths of 
roses, carnations and wild flowers. 
Negro Pullman porters in white 
jackets stood mournfully watching 
the horses carry him through the 
station gate to the people of Wash- 
ington waiting on the streets to see 
him pass. 

AS TRAIN RODE NORTH 

Conductor W. A. Brooks of Wash- 
ington had been on the train last 
night as it moved up from Georgia 
through the Carolines and into the 
nation’s capital. Now the conductor 
stepped back while shining limou- 
sines with the nation’s great rolled 
in low gear after the caisson. 

“The people were lined on the 
tracks all the way up,” Brooks said. 
“All during the night they stood 
under the lights of stations in big 
towns and small towns to watch him 
go by. They all looked as if they 
were losing one of their best 
friends.” 

“At Atlanta,” said Brooks, “there 
were thousands and they made no 
noise. You know that viaduct that 
runs beside the station? It was 
packed. They were sitting on the 
roof of the station and looking out 
of the windows of lighted houses. 
They made no noise.” 

Short, mustached Sammy Schul- 
man, White House photographer 
who had followed him for more than 
a decade, who had been with him 
at Casablanca and Quebec and had 


promised to be with him at the|India Theater, leaning first on one 
foot then on the other, tired of 
standing. It moved past C Street 
northeast where people sat on the 
roof of a public rest room. 

At New Jersey and Constitution 
Avenues sailors took up the guard 
from Marines coming to present 
“I remember so many things nowjarms with canvas strapped rifles, 
wearing their blues and black tie. 
But people who watched him pass 
never showed irritation. Last night|seemed to need no guard as they 
stood and looked. 

He went past 12th Street, north- 
—he wouldn't have minded that—jwest and Washington Monument 
reared up at him above the tempo- 
rary office building of the Foreign 
Economic Administration. He went 
. past the Department of Commerce 
All along the road people had at 4th Street and then turned right 
at 15th. 
The caisson moved along Penn- 
stand by the road to watch. We/sylvania Avenue and the crowds 
were thickening all along the way. 
His guard parted and he moved 
through the gate of 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for his last visit. The 
crowd was hushed, watching. A 
Negro woman who had come early 
in the morning to wait for his ar- 
rival, screamed aloud, “He’s gone. 
He’ll never come back.” 

As he passed through the door of 
the White House the Marine Band 
played the Star Spangled Banner. 


BLONDIE 


peace conference, was on the train 
last night. If he had asked “Where’s 
Sammy?” last night or today, he 
wouldn't have had far to look. Now 
Sammy was preparing to walk be- 
side him on the trip through the 
town to the White House. 


that it’s hard to say them,” said 
Sammy. “He always understood. He 


on the train, even us newsmen were 
subdued. Some of us drank a little 


but always we raised our glass as if 
to toast him. 


PEOPLE LINE WAY 


come to see him. We could see 
them come out of the woods and 


could see a farmer in blue overalls, 
holding his kids by his hand, com- 
ing beside the road to look and then 
i a half-hearted wave of his 
“We could see laborers working 
alongside the road take off their 
hats and cotton mill workers’ in 
Carolina towns stand with their 
heads bowed. Where we would pass 
4 crossroads there would always be 
4 Jam. At a couple of places in the 
South we heard a murmur as if the 
crowd was praying. At Greenville we 
SaW a group of Negroes standing 
and I'm sure they were praying.” 
an caisson had passed through 
it € gate and Sammy walked after 
- The eight pallbearers walked 
slowly on both sides of it. led by tall 
prite-gloved M-Set. James W. 
“Owder of Rockford, Il.. and Wash- 
ington. The scent of flowers still 
ime over the train as the last 
nnousines passed it turning right 
nto Constitution Avenue. 
- the first long shining Packard 
ot the President’s car with its 
~~ flags on the front bumper— 
on his wife. his daughter. Mrs. 
ma Boettiger. and this only son 
R od to return from the war fronts. 
finn Gen. Elliott Roosevelt. In the 
son usine just behind it rode his 
pe ~in-law, Lt. Col. John Boettiger 
: the wives of three of his sons. 
me. the third Hmousine rode the 
Ww President, Harry S 


To his left sat Secretary of Com- 
merce, Henry A. Wallace and next 
to Wallace sat Justice James F. 
Byrnes, former War Mobilization 
Director. Behind them came Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena and Resident 
Commissioner Brig. Gen. Carlos Ro- 
mulo of the Philippine Common- 
wealth, and America’s highest mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. 

On Constitution Avenue, . the 
caisson was preceded by units of 
Wacs, female Marines and Waves. 
Then the parade was joined by a 
Marine Band playing a slow march, 
by units of Marines, soldiers and 
sailors, by an antiaircraft unit in 
old scout cars, by a field artillery 
battery with 105 mm. howitzers. 
Overhead following the parade 
down Constitution Avenue flew a 
group of B-24 Liberators and an- 
other of P-47 Thunderbolts. They 
moved on to the White House and 
circled it twice. 

The caisson rolled on, the horses 

drawing it slowly and steadily past 
facing files of troops and people 
standing behind them. As he passed 
the silent people, an ever greater 
hush came over them and then at 
times a sigh. He passed a file of 
Marines standing on both sides of 
the roads. with rifles at present 
arms, some with ribbons of Pacific 
campaigns, of Guadalcanal and 
Wake and islands closer to Japan. 
He passed by plain people who 
stood watching with damp eyes 
under the maple trees. He passed 
the Commodore Hotel and Hotel 
Pennsylvania whose signs he’d seen 
SO many times before. He passed the 
United Nations Service Center as 
the horses hooves clinked on street- 
car tracks. 
Photographers walked through 
the crowds but the crowds didn’t 
notice. Reporters asked people their 
names and what they thought but 
the people didn’t seem to under- 
stand. They just stood and watched. 
There were sisters of the church 
in the .crowd and men in shirt 
sleeves with rubber bands holding 
up their sleeves. There were Negro 
families standing soft-eyed beside 
gentlemen in fine suits, holding 
their hats over their hearts. There 
were hotel porters and coordinators 
of bureaus and Jittle children. It 
was very quiet and you could hear 
@& man’s cough and a baby crying 
fitfully. 


SOLEMN PARADE 


The parade moved on past a 
child in a brown uniform wearing 
the patch of the China-Burma- 





REMOVING DANGER IN BARI 


When a ship loaded with ammunition exploded in the harbor at 

Bari recently another ship loaded with high octane aviation fuel was 

nearby. Sparks from the explosion ignited the fuel ship, but it was 
towed out to sea before it was able to cause any damage. 








Jena’s Capture Was Cinch 
To Yanks Of 90th Division 





suspicion. 


By Sgt. PETER FURST 
Stajf Correspondent 
JENA, Germany, April 13 (Delayed)—We've been conquering 
so much that it would feel mighty good to be just liberating again. 
We'll be out of Germany soon and in Czechoslovakia. Then 
there will be no fraternization problems and perhaps not so much 


Liberation felt good today in this sunny city on the Saale 
River—home of the famous Zeiss lenses. Jena fell fast and almost 
painlessly and, as we drove down a narrow cowpath through the 





woods, French prisoners rushed*— 


up from right and left and 


jumped on the jeep and cheered 
wildly. Even the Germans along 
the road smiled and waved as 
they’ve been .doing more and 
more, the deeper we get into the 
Reich. 


The Frenchmen weren’t§ sure 


whether Kraut troops were around 
where we were traveling or if the 
path was mined, but they didn’t 
“think so.” 


This morning we feared that it 


was going to be a tough fight for 


Jena, but it turned out to be a 
cinch, except for the captain who 
ran into a road block when he 
wasn’t expecting it and a few others 
who stumbled across some Krauts. 
Weimar, capital of Thuringia and 
birthplace of the ill-fated Weimar 
Republic, fell at 9 A. M. yesterday 
without a shot being fired, because 
an alert Military Government offi- 
cer, Capt. Lawrence Degner of New 
York City negotiated for its sur- 
render With the Oberburgomeister. 
He thought that what worked for 
Weimar might easily work for 
Thuringia’s last large town on the 
road to Saxony. 

A German-speaking American 
phoned Jena’s burgomeister from 
Weimar in the afternoon. The bur- 
gomeister said he was willing to 
surrender, but before he could get 
through to the Wehrmacht com- 
mander in the area, the wires had 
been destroyed 

Later a high German police offi- 
cer was sent to Jena as an emissary, 
but he was held up by a road block 
and, by the time he reached the 
Germans, the Nazi radio had broad- 
cast an order by Himmler and Fritz 





Bohrmann, threatening death for 





every German officer who surren- 
dered. To back up their threat, the 
SS leaders said that the officers’ 
families too would be shot and re- 
ferred to the commander in Koe- 
nigsberg—sentenced to death “in 
absentia”—as an example. They 
said that his entire “sippe” (family 
and relatives) would be held re- 
sponsible for his surrender to the 
Russians. 

The German commander in the 
Jena area refused to surrender and 
this morning the 319th of the 90th 
Division jumped off. They took 600 
prisoners—all Hungarian troops— 
before the attack really got under 
way. By noon all of the town this 
side of the Saale River was clear 
and Americans were racing forward 
unchecked. Jena had become an- 
other pocket and a little while later 
is wasn’t even that. 

Zeiss, in Jena, manufactured pre- 
cision instruments, field glasses and 
lenses which mostly perished dur- 
ing a great fire recently. Eight 
thousand people were employed at 
this plant which was cooperatively 
owned by workers, according to the 
statutes of the Carl Zeiss Founda- 
tion. 


Killed In Action 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, April 
15—Word was received today of 
the death of Capt. Edward Mallory 
Almond Jr., son of Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward M. Almond, commanding gen- 
eral of the 92nd Infantry Division. 
Capt. Almond, @ company com- 
mander in the 157th Infantry Regi- 
ment, was killed in action in Ger- 
many, having recently recovered 





Molofov Scheduled | 
For S. F. Conference 
At Truman’s Request 


(Continued from page 1) 


President Truman pledged to carry 
on Roosevelt's objective of durable 
peace and with Mr. Eden already 
here, the conference’s chances of 
success seemed much improved. 

When the Big Three met at 
Yalta in February, it was under- 
stood and thought then that all 
foreign ministers of the leading 
powers would head the respective 
delegations at San Francisco on 
April 25. After most of them had 
signified their intentions to attend, 
Mr. Stalin announced that Gromyko 
would head the Russian delegation. 
There was no explanation, but 
there was a tendency in many 
quarters to believe it reflected a 
lack of interest by Russia in the 
conference. 

Furthermore, it was felt that 
Russia considered the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals were more or less 
“frozen” ahd that her top man in 
foreign affairs therefore was not 
required at San Francisco., 

It was understood, UP said, that 
Prime Minister Churchill as well 
as Mr. Roosevelt had advised Mr. 
Stalin of their disappointment that 
Molotov would not be at the con- 
ference. It was likewise understood 
that Mr. Stalin had explained to 
the satisfaction of both why Molo- 
tov would not be there, but the 
explanations were never made pub- 


} 





lic. 

It will be Molotov’s second visit 
to Washineton. He came here in 
the dark days of 1942 to consult 
with President Roosevelt and other 
American leaders about the pros- 
pects of opening a second front 
in Europe. A misunderstanding at 
that time concerning commitments 
that had been made led to many 
months of bickering in American 
and Russian press on the question 
of a second front. The controversy 
did not end with the invasion of 
North Africa—a military expedition 
which the Russians never ac- 
knowledged as a second front, ac- 
cording to UP. These differences 
now, however, appear to be a thing 
of the past. 

Mr. Eden will stay in Washing- 
ton for important policy talks until 
the San Francisco conference opens 
on April 25. 


Tokyo Area | Flames 
After B-29s' Visit 


GUAM, April 15—Large fires 
burned throughout the five-square- 
mile arsenal area of Tokyo last 
night hours after hundreds of Super 
Fortresses had dropped their bombs 
on the city in one of the heaviest 
raids of the war on the Japanese 
homeland. the 2lst Bomber Com- 
mand announced today. 

Tokyo broadcasts spoke of dam- 
age to some of the nation’s sacred 
shrines, and said that Premier Ad- 
miral Baron Kantaro Suzuki had 


| apologized to Emperor Hirohito for 


permitting the Imperial Palace to 
be hit by B-29 incendiaries. The 
flames apparently were soon ex- 
tinguished. The Japanese an- 
nouncer also said that the main 
building and sanctuary of the 
Grand Meiji Shrine, one of the 
greatest Shinto shrines in Japan, 
was burned to ashes. 

The air force communique did 
not mention damage to the Japa- 
nese palace. Six bombers were miss- 
ing from the attack, which was 





from wounds received in combat. 


made at low levels. 





SELLING 
IFFY SPOT- 
REMOVER 





is f y S. Truman, 
ace firm and unsmiling now. 


(Courtesy of King Features, distributed through CNS) 


HE WAS TOO 
FAST FOR ME- 
HE GOT HIS 
FOOT IN 
THE DOOR 





GREAT ScotTT! 
TSA / 
WOMAN: 


By CHIC YOUNG 
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Jerry Knew 91st FA - 
"Way Back In Tunisia 





WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Italy, April 15—The old ist Armored 
Division has an artillery battalion of SP 105s—self-propelled 
four-and-one-fifth-inch guns—which the Krauts wish had re- 
mained at Ft. Knox, Ky. In the books, it’s the 91st Armored 


Field Artillery Bn. 


On several occasions in recent years, the Germans have 
given this outfit the works and every time they’ve lived to regret 
it. At Faid Pass, back in Tunisia, Rommel and his Panzers 





caught the 9ist around Sidi+— 


Bou Zid and Sbeitla, broke 
through and chewed them up 
pretty- badly. The cannoneers 
had to retire to regroup and get 
reequipped. In a few weeks they 
came roaring back and won 
_ every remaining round in the 
campaign right through to Bi- 
gerte. When they closed in on 
enemy forces in the Sened- 
Maknassy sector, German offi- 
cers took off, leaving 500 men to 
surrender Sened without a skir- 
mish. 

Later, they caught a huge Ger- 
man convoy east of Maknassy and, 
still remembering that Faid Pass 
deal, poured on the mass fire of 
the entire battalion. It was quite a 
“shoot.” When the smoke had 
lifted, nearly 100 enemy tanks, half 
tracks and trucks were smouldering 
wrecks. That made the score look 
a little better. 


ITALY, OCTOBER, 1943 

After intensive training around 
Rabat and Oran, the battalion 
joined the 5th Army in Italy in 
October, 1943. This time it got off 
on the right foot, participating in 
the “million dollar” barrage in early 
December around Mignano, and 
supporting operations in the tough 
Mignano-Cassino sector for six 
weeks until withdrawn in mid- 
January for waterproofing. That 
meant Anzio. 

Landing on the hot beachhead 
on D plus 5, the battalion spent the 
next four months in action, sup- 
porting units in every sector. On 
one occasion, the unit’s fire direc- 
tion center controlled 67 guns, the 
numerical equivalent of an artillery 
brigade. During this time shrapnel 
killed their commander, Lt. Col. 
John .W. McPheeters of Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Except for a brief reorganization 
and rest period, the 91st was in the 
lines continuously, supporting at- 
tacks on Bracciano, Viterbo, Roc- 
castrada and Volterra. The unit 
also supported the 1st Armored Di- 
vision as it crossed the Arno River 
last fall and attacked up through 
the Gothic defense system into 
northern Italy. 

MANY CASUALTIES 

In some 500 days of combat—a 
record that will stand up with just 
about anything in any theater of 
operations—the battalion has suf- 
fered more than 250 casualties, but 
has fought back by hurling more 
than 300,000 rounds into the Ger- 
man lines—another record for ar- 
tillerymen to shoot at. 

How these armored artillerymen 
have fought back is plain enough 
from their record of combat awards: 
a Distinguished Service Cross, 30 
Silver Stars for gallantry in action, 
43 Bronze Stars, seven Legion of 
Merit medals, two Soldiers Medals 
and 13 unit and individual citations. 

The unit’s Cub pilots and air ob- 
servers have accumulated seven Air 
Medals with 21 Oak Leaf Clusters, 
which represent almost 1,000 sep- 


arate missions over enemy territory.| p 


The battalion was hooked onto 
the ist Armored Division at Ft. 
Knox, Ky., on Jan. 1, 1942. After 
training in Ireland and England, 
they arrived at Oran in December, 
1942. The outfit received its bap- 
tism of fire in Tunisia in January, 
1943, and has been giving or taking 
it most of the time ever since. 

The present commander of the 
9ist is Lt. Col. Loren D. Buttolph 
of Anita, Iowa. 


Typhus Group Awards 
Medal To Ambassador 


ROME, April 15 — The USA 
Typhus Commission medal was 
presented last night to Alexander 
C. Kirk, U. S. Ambassador to Italy, 
by Brig. Gen. Leon A. Fox, field 
director of the Typhus Commis- 


sion. 
is the first 





Ambassador Kirk 
civilian to be decorated by the com- 
mission. The citation was for “meri- 
torious service” rendered by the 
Ambassador in the Middle East, 
during the time he was U. S. Min- 
ister to Egypt. 

One of the best known accom- 
plishments of the Typhus Com- 
mission was the successful control 
of the typhus epidemic which 
waa Naples in the winter of 





‘Cite Star's : 
Aria Charms 
| MP Skeptics) 


PENINSULAR BASE SECTION 
HQ., April 15 (ANS)—MP-haters| 
won’t get - much sympathy from 
Signorina Elvira Belderi, star of | 
Rome’s Angeli Opera Company. She 
loves them. This is the reason: 

On her way home recently after 














A flamethrower spews out a curving stream of flame into a German position as 


, off across the Senio River. 


HOT TIME AHEAD FOR THE KRAUTS 





the 8th Army jumps 
(British Army Photo) 





a late performance, her automobile 
was stopped by an MP patrol, con- 
sisting of Sgt. Martin Rubin and 
Pfc. Jules Schweisguth, both of 
Flushing, L. I., who asked for her 
credentials and curfew pass. Sig- 
norina Balderi explained she had 
left her pass and papers at home 
and was an opera singer. 

“Prove it,” said the skeptic MPs. 

She did—with an aria from La 
Boheme. 

“I never had a more appreciative 
audience,” said the signorina. 

“She sang as sweetly as she looks,” 
said Sgt. Rubin. 

Everybody was happy. 


‘Dukes’ Puttin’ Out 
Best Barber Shop 


INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, April 15 — 
Last night was the night that the 
“Dukes of Rhythm” came _ into 
their own. They sang so well during 
the finals of the theater wide 
“Barber Shop Quartet” contest 
held at the crowded post playhouse 
of the Infantry Conversion Train- 
ing Center that the judges crowned 
them the “kings,” gave them 50 
dollar war bonds. 

The champion “Dukes of 
Rhythm,” a Negro quartet which 
had won the Tyrrhenian Zone fi- 
nals and which carried the colors 
of the 24th Replacément Depot, 
listed Pvt. Eldon Wilkinson of 
Montclair, N. J.; Pvt. Alonzo Stev- 
enson, Baltimore; Cpl. Mulford Lee, 
Brooklyn; and Sgt. Charles Parker, 
Mound City, Il. 

The second-placing quartet, the 
“Blendaires,” was made up of com- 
bat men from the 91st Division. 
They had won the North Italy 
“sing-offs” over some stiff compe- 
tition. They were: T-5 Vernon An- 
derson, Vancouver, Wash.; T-5 
Clarence Quirk, Portland, Ore.; 
T-5 Robert Bitting, Marysville, Pa.; 
and Capt. Howard F. Bombhoff, 
Independence, Iowa. 

The “Fearless Fortress Four,” 
an air base team which had 
won the Adriatic Zone title, car- 
ried off third place. This quartet 
consisted of Sgt. James Charlson, 
ows, Iowa; S-Sgt. Richard F. 
Syrocki, Auburn, N. Y.; Sgt. Wil- 
liam Boyer, Corpland, Ohio; and 
- eee C. Davis, III, Fonda, 


In last place was the “Four Leaf 
Clovers” quartet, North African 
Zone winners, with S-Sgt. Michael 
Di Giovanni, Garfield, N. J.; Sgt. 
Domenic Petrone, Brooklyn; Set. 
Marion J. Sullivan, Roxboro, N. C.; 
and Sgt. Luther P. Brandon, Rock- 
wood, Tenn. 








Pilot Oughta Have ‘Shiny’ Medal 








For Riding Hurt Fortress To Ground 


By A Staff Correspondent 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, April 15 
—This is the story of ten men and 
a 15th-AAF Flying Fortress, and the 
story didn’t come out of a public 
relations office. 

The ten bailed out at 800 feet, 
and they came down a few miles 
back of the foxholes of 5th Army 
infantrymen. 

The pilot didn’t have a chance to 
bail out. He rode the plummeting 
Fort—which had only one engine 
running—down into the mountains 
and escaped unhurt. His name is 
Lt. Carol Underwood of Texas. 

“T hope to hell he gets a medal,” 
Cpl. James L. Dobrin of Minnea- 
polis, lower ball-turret gunner, said 
tonight. 

“I sweated that jeep ride back 
more even than jumping at 500 
feet,” S-Sgt. Leonard W. Lesusky of 
Mahanoy City, Pa., said tonight. 
“Twenty miles from the front. 
That’s pretty close isn’t it?” 


POOR MEMORY 

They were over a target in north- 
ern Italy. They didn’t remember 
the name—just some bridge or other 
over a river; nobody kneW what 
river. Four bursts of flak chopped 
them down. 

They feathered the No. 1 engine. 
The No. 2 was okay—-it brought 
them in. The No. 3 was flaming and 
windmilling as the Apennine gales 
smashed against it. No. 4 wasn’t 
running. Flak cracked through the 
tank and spilled 100-octane gaso- 
line over the landscape. 

Now it ali seems like a dream— 
at least to 19-year-old Cpl. Dobrin 





Production Front 


ROME, April 15 — Here’s the 
weekly round-up of birth notices: 
Girls—Marsha Lynn on March 22 
to T-4 Woodrow Smith of Jackson, 
Ala.; Karen Lee on April 8 at St. 
Mary’s Hospital to Cpl. Edwin Kar- 
lik of Milwaukee, Wis.; Dorothy 
Kay on April 7 to Capt. Burnette 
Jr., of Richmond, Va., and Nancy 
Ellis on March 24 at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, to Lt. Paul M. Muckolls 
of San Francisco, Calif; Boys—On 
April 11 to Capt Trenton E. Dowdle. 
No other information was included 
in the wire, so we can’t tell you 











where the captain is from or what 
the baby’s name is. —The Stork 


92nd Div. Doughfoot 
Now At West Point 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, April 
15—The first combat soldier of the 
92nd Infantry Division to win ap- 
pointment to West Point — T-5 
Wesley A. Wilson, 22, of Brooklyn 
—has returned to the U. S. and is 
now a cadet at the U. S. Military 
Academy. 

Once a company clerk, Wilson 
arrived in Italy with the first unit 
of the 92nd to go into action. He 
had entered the Army on Dec. 5, 
1942, and later was an “A” student 
at Greensboro, N. C., A and T Col- 
lege and at Prairie View (Texas) 
College. He was awarded the 
combat infantry badge. 











—but until that -half of the bomb 
load which wouldn’t fall had been 
salvoed, it was a nightmare. 

Beyond the German lines, they 
sought to put the wheels down. 
One worked. The engineer, S-Sgt. 
Charles Brokhoff of Pottsville, Pa., 
tried to crank the other, but some- 
thing was wrong. Gasoline was all 
over the place. The fumes were 
terrible. 

The Fort began to lose altitude. 
Everyone threw things out. The 
waist gunner, S-Sgt. Ralph W. 


Blades of Flint, Mich., even tossed | [ 


his gun overboard. 


JUMP ORDER 


At 800 feet—no one found that 
cut until later—the pilot, Under- 
wood, gave orders to bail out. The 
navigator thought the plane was 
across our lines and allowed as how 
they’d damn well better try it, then 
or never. 

The navigator was Lt. Tom Hynd- 
man of Philadelphia. He walked 
down the catwalk and saw that 
everyone got out. Then he bailed 
out from the waist. The co-pilot, 
Lt. Ken Woodruff of Colorado, hit 
the silk so low his chute barely 
broke the shock of impact. 

The pilot didn’t jump. It was too 
late. He rode the plane down into 
the jagged mountains and somehow 
came out unhurt. It was a miracle 
because the rest of the plane— 
except for his compartment only— 
was smashed. 

Other airmen at an advance 


headquarters that is only a few 
thousand yards from the Apennine 
slopes where the Fort crew came 
down brought them all to safety, 

The list of men includes tail- 
gunner Ted Vinson of Big Springs, 
Texas, Cpl. Jack Cloud of Norfolk, 
Va., and left waist-gunner, S-Sgt, 
Schurtz—nobody here knows his 
first name or his home town, but 
he’s been on 21 missions, and most 
of the others are on their sixth. 

P. S. Sgt. Lesusky wants to add 
a postscript: “Get that pilot a 
medal,” he just said. “We're darn 
lucky and it’s because of him. Get 
him something shiny.” 


Infantry Training Center 
Presents ‘Little Indians’ 


INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, Apri! 15— 
USO-Camp Shows’ “Ten Little In- 
dians,” the Broadway murder-my- 
stery hit. will be presented April 
16 and 17 here. : 

The cast, which has just re- 
turned from a tour of the forward 
areas, includes Helen Waren from 
the stage success “The Searching 
Wind,” John Frederick, Ralph 
Meeker, Rubee Raymon, Katherine 
Squire, Edward Harvey, Frank Wil- 
cox and Richard Garrick. 








Radio Program 





AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 


STATION, ROME 

695 K 432 M 
Monday, April 16 

HIGHLIGHTS 
6:30—Reveille Roundup 
10:00—Everybody’s Music 
10:30—Encore—Jack Benny 
12:45—Salute to 5th Army 
1:00—Shining Hour 
2:00—Aldrich Family 
3:00—Concert Hall of the Air 
5:00—Amos ’n Andy 
5:30—California Melodies 
6:30—Music From America 
7:00—RAAC Military Band 
7:30—Information Please 
9:15—We Who Serve Speak 
9:30—Command Performance 
10:00—Duffy’s Tavern 
10:30—Henry Busse 

News every hour on the hour. 
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Y 1 KNOW, HU SHEE 





LANDING STRIP... OUT 


TUMBLIN TO BROAD AND HIGH... 





SENDING A MORTAR COLUMN TO 
TURN HER LEFT FLANK...IF THEY [7 
GET ON THOSE HILLS, ITS BYE-BYE 















WELL, WHADYA KNOW! LI'L ~ 
JAPPIES OUT FOR A RIDE! 
CHARLES TO ALL SQUADRONS 


EVERY MAN WILL HAVE HIS ¢ 
CHANCE ... ARE YOD LISTENING, > 
BLUE FLAME FUJI-McGUJI? S” 
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YANKEES’ ATLEY DONALD 


ing pitch, 


outfield. 
Lindell, 


Stirnweiss and Etten in 


Walter Johnson will return to the scene of his greatest pitching 
triumphs to assist in dedicating the opener. The Big Train probably 
worked more opening games than any hurler in *#is4ory, and certainly 
more under presidential surveillance. The first of his 15 inaugural 
appearances was before William Howard Taft in 1910 and with two 
exceptions continued pitching the traditional opener through 1926. 
 irrnaee still has the ball and the pen with which Taft autographed 


A crowd of 25,000 is expected here in Griffith Stadium as the 
Yankees and Senators open a day before the other clubs in both 
leagues, according to a concession made the Senators on years they 
are scheduled to open on the road. They always open at home in hopes 
the President will be there. 

Manager Joe McCarthy is expected to start the veteran Atley 
Donald, who won 13 and lost 10 for the Yan 
Garback behind the plate. The Yankee infield, from third to first 
will be Don Savage, Frank Crosetti, George Stirnweiss and Nick Etten. 
In the outfield it will be John Lindell, Bud Metheny and Russ Derry. 

Dutch Leonard, who beat the Tigers out of the pennant in the 
last game of the 1944 season, will open with his old battery-mate, 
Rick Ferrell for the Senators. Manager Ossie Bluege’s infield from 
third to first will be Hillis Layne, George Myatt, Fred Vaughn and 
Joe Kuhel with George Case, George Binks and Jake Powell in the 


The Yankees broke even in spring training games but with 
1-A the McCarthymen are not 
figured to cause too much trouble in the American League race. 
The Senators, the biggest’ disappointment of the season last year, 
have been taking consistent beatings from minor league and service 
teams in spring games and have been conceded the eighth place spot. 


es last year, with Mike 


Nats Meet Yanks Today In Season's 


WASHINGTON, April 15—The major leagues embark upon 
their fourth season of wartime baseball today when the New 
¥ork Yankees face the Washington Senators in probably the 
saddest opening game of all time. This opener—usually the 
President’s opener—will be dedicated to the memory of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. President Truman will be too busy with 
affairs of state to throw out the first ball, a long-time Presi- 
dential custom. Fans and players will observe one minute of 
silence in respect to the late President, preliminary to the open- 





SENATORS’ DUTCH LEONARD 









National League: 








Cardinals Aim At Giants’ 
Record Of Four Straight 





NEW YORK, April 15 (ANS)—Everything points to the St. 
Louis Cardinals as a sure fire cinch to win their fourth straight 
pennant in the National League and duplicate the feat of the 
New York Giants of 1921-2-3-4 under John McGraw. The Cards 
have been hard hit by Selective Service but so have the other 
dubs in the league. Manager Billy Southworth’s crew won by 





14and one-half games last year+ 


and that included a September 
slump. 

Missing from the National League 
rosters will be such established stars 
as Stanley Musial, Danny Litwhiler, 
Ron Northey, Tony Lupien, Ray 
Mueller, Howie Schultz and many 
others, and before the season gets 
in full swing they are expected to 
be joined by Walker Cooper, Johnny 
Hopp and Mickey Owen. 

As is the case with the Browns, 
the Cardinals figure to win the pen- 
nant because of manpower. The 
Cards have been fortified with 
plenty of reserves for the parent 
club and 
spread around the chain for the 
past few years, and as players were 
inducted or traded their equal or 
better was brought up from the 
minor leagues, 

Pittsburgh’s fast-moving and 
heavy-hitting team should furnish 

¢ Cards plenty of opposition but 

it is doubtful if the Bucs’ pitching 
Will hold up. Their ace, Fritz Os- 
termueller, is awaiting a call into 
the Army. 
It appears the Cincinnati Reds, 
Chicago Cubs and New York Giants 
Will have a merry battle for third 
place, one possibly more interesting 
than the pennant scrap as unof- 
cially everyone \has about con- 
teded the flag to the Cardinals. 

There's little to choose amon 

seis, Braves and Phillies, 
though sentiment is with the Phils 

move up a notch as it’s time for 
thother occupant in the cellar. 

The Braves have been termed the 
most improved club in the league 

tit would take a decided improve- 


ment to move them into the first 
“vision, 


ee 





























more than enough to}: 





It's The Cards To Win 
With Pirates Second 


From this corner it looks like the 
Cardinals by a whisker over the 
Pittsburgh Pirates for the 1945 Na- 
tional League pennant. Billy South- 
worth’s club has lost plenty of bat- 
ting power, but the best pitching 
staff in the loop—Mort Cooper, Max 

< : Lanier, Harry 
Brecheen and Ted 
Wilks — gives the 
edge to the Red- 
birds. Pittsburgh, 
which finished 14 
and a half games 
off the pace in 
44, has last sea- 
son’s team virtu- 
ally intact, but 
lacks just a shade 
of the mound 
power necessary 


‘ 
y * to overtake St. 


SOUTHWORTH [ouis 


Jolly Cholly Grimm figures to get 
off to a faster start than last season 
and that’s all the Chicago Cubs will 
need to finish in the third slot, a 
shade in front of Mel Ott’s improv- 
ing Giants. 

Cincinnati, hard hit by draft calls, 
loaks no better than to head the 
second division, followed by Brook- 
lyn, Boston and Philadelphia re- 
spectively. Yes, it’s the Cards for 
a fourth straight NL pennant. 

—Sgt. BILL GILHAM 
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Cooper Bros. 


Pull Belated 
Strike Threat 


ST. LOUIS, April 15 (ANS)—Mor- 
ton and Walker Cooper, the star 
battery of the St. Louis Cardinals 
and baseball’s outstanding brother 
act, yesterday informed President 
Sam Breadon he would have to in- 
crease their salary to 15,000 dollars 
each or they would not accompany 
the team to Chicago for Tuesday’s 
opener against the Cubs. They 
threatened to retire from baseball 
and seek employment in another 
business. 

Both Coopers recently signed con- 
tracts for 12,000 dollars, the ceiling 
salary under the 1943 Wage Sta- 
bilization Act. The brothers freely 
admitted the dispute started after 
Breadon admitted giving an in- 
crease to shortstop Marty Marion 
over the club’s ceiling. “After Mar- 
ion had been signed by Mr. Brea- 
don,” Walker Cooper said, “he of- 
fered us 13,500 dollars each. He 
insisted this was more than he paid 
Marion, but we are holding out for 
15,000. We have written to Ford 
Frick telling him of our stand and 
asking his advice. 

“If he can ask the War Labor 
Board to tilt to 13,500 he might as 








Me 





well ask them to tilt to 15,000. You 


know you have’to make your money 


over just a few years in baseball.”| 7 
Breadon admitted he told Walker | 7 


Cooper no player on the club would 
receive more than he did. 


Free To Servicemen 


NEW YORK, April 15 (ANS)— 
Servicemen will be admitted free 
to all National League games every 
day, including Sundays and holi- 
days, Ford Frick, National League 
president; announced today. Only 
a uniform is necessary at home 
games of the Giants, Dodgers, 
Phillies and Reds, while the Braves, 
Pirates, Cardinals and Cubs will 
provide necessary tickets to their 
USO units. Several parks will have 
special gates and reserved sections 





for servicemen. 





American League: 





clubs establishes the Browns as 


Tigers Are Main Threat 
To Browns Hold On A. L. 


NEW YORK, April 15 (ANS)—It took the St. Louis Browns 
43 bitter years to win their first American League pennant but 
now it seems the once lowly Brownies intend to keep the gonfalon 
around for quite a while. A serious study of the American League 
race which opens Monday in Washington and Tuesday for all 


the favorite to capture the 1945 





Brownies To Repeat, 
Hot Tip On Indians 


It looks like the boys from the 
other side of the tracks in St. Louis, 
the once-forlorn Browns, again this 
year in the American League. So 
with Sgt. Bill Gilham picking the 
Cards just two columns to the left, 
The Stars and Stripes today, ex- 
— perting from 3,000 
miles away, gives 
you predictions of 
another St. Louis 
World Series for 
the standard two 
lire price. 


This department 
likes Luke Sewell’s 
men by a fairly 
comfortable mar- 
gin despite the 
threatened loss of 
‘ Denny Galehouse 
j and Bob Muncrief. 

SEWELL For second and 
an outside choice for the pennant 
we like the Cleveland Indians and 
for third place the best Philadelphia 
club Connie Mack has managed 
since his dream teams, with much 
depending on Buck Newsom. With- 
out Dick Wakefield and Pinky Hig- 
gins and highly improbable that 
Trout and Newhouser will win 56 
games again, Detroit looks like a 
poor fourth. 

The rest, in order, New York, 
Boston, Chicago and Washington. 








—Pvt. MERRELL WHITTLESEY 








DICK TRACY 
NO-NO = 

AWAY. “NOU-NO HANEY 
TO PAY TO STAY HERE. 











































(Courtesy Chi, Trib.-New York News Syndicate, Inc., distributed thru CNS) 
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pennant. Usually it takes many 
things to determine a pennant 
winner but this year it can be 
traced to one important factor— 
manpower. And that’s what the 
Browns have. 

The junior circuit champions lost 
only one player to Selective Ser- 
vice, outfielder Al Zarilla. Manager 
Luke Sewell has a _ well-balanced 
pitching staff, a strong catching 
corps, an excellent infield and a 
better than average outfield in- 
cluding Pete Gray, the one-armed 
wonder from the Southern Asso- 
ciation. 


BENTON 'TO TIGERS 
Breaking down the rest of the 
league to find capable opposition 
for the Browns, Detroit looms as the 
chief threat. However it must be 
remembered the Tigers have lost 
sparkplug outfielder Dick Wakefield, 
third baseman Pinky Higgins and 
pitchers Forrest Orrel and Johnny 
Gorsica. The addition of Al Ben- 
ton, who was released from the 
Army, may compensate for the loss 
of the hurlers. 

The New York Yankees, who 
were a constant threat until the 
waning days of the 1944 campaign, 
lost their best rookie to the Army 
for the second straight year. First 
it was Charley Johnson, then Mel 
Queen, but the worst blow of all 
is the fact outfielder Johnny Lindell 
will be inducted before the month 
is over. 


BOSOX LCSSES 


The Boston Red Sox were 
eclipsed from the pennant picture 
last year by Selective Service when 
Tex Hughson and Bobby Doerr were 
inducted near the end of the sea- 
son, then the entire catching staff 
went into the service, followed by 
Lou Finney, utility infielder and 
Jim Tabor, third baseman. The Sox 
have had poor luck attempting to 
replace these men. 

The loss of infielders Ken Kelt- 
ner, Russ Peters and Ray Mack 
to the Services leaves Cleveland 
with only remote pennant chances. 
The Philadelphia Athletics are a 
real dark horse but it will take 
plenty of master minding and string 
pulling by the venerable Connie 
Mack to bring the club into a con- 
tending role. He has several prom- 
ising rookies, including Hal Peck, 
an outfielder from Milwaukee, but 
Peck has to prove he can play major 
league ball after that hunting acci- 
dent in which he shot off a couple 
of toes. The rest of the league 
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Freakish Weather 
Causes Suffering 


OKLAHOMA CITY, April 15—Three days of freakish weather 
conditions have left death and destruction in Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri and Texas. The counted dead Saturday night num- 
bered 133, most of them victims of tornadoes. Others were flood 
victims. 

Oklahoma suffered the heaviest. Even before a clear count of 
tornado deaths, tentatively estimated at 95, could be made, heavy 
rains and floods hit the state,+ 











touching off a new series of life 
and property losses. 

A survey of the situation in four 
states showed: Oklahoma — 102 
dead, 95 from tornadoes; Arkansas 
—24 dead from tornadoes; Missouri 
—six dead from tornadoes; Texas— 
one dead from tornado. 

The injured from all causes in the 
four-state area were estimated at 
1,000. It was impossible to fix a 
clear estimate of property damage 
but it might reach as high as 
10,000,000 dollars. 

Two trains, one a Missouri-Kan- 
sas and Texas passenger string with 
75 aboard, the other a freight train 
hauling 15 box cars near Dought- 
erty, Okla., were involved in acci- 
dents attributable to the Oklahoma 
floods. The passenger train fell into 
Elm Creek near Muskogee. Seventy- 
five persons were rescued from sub- 
merged coaches. 

Army troops and civilians poked 
in the tornado-ruined city of Ant- 
lers, Okla. That city of 3,250 popu- 
lation numbered its known dead at 
63. Scores were missing. The tornado 
reduced much of its business section 
and splintered several hundred resi- 
dences Thursday. 

Tornado-stricken Oklahoma and 
Arkansas fought a new menace to- 
night after flash floods left six dead, 
at least six missing and hundreds 
homeless. Maj. H. P. Seavy, Execu- 
tive Officer for the Tulsa District 
Army engineers, said the high water 
along the Arkansas River probably 
would approximate that of October 
and November in 1941, but would 
be lower than the unprecedented 
1943 level. 

The Oklahoma highway patrol 
warned people to move out of the 
lowlands in Haskell County in Ar- 
kansas. 

A ten-hour rainfall delayed a 
Texas-bound 'Frisco passenger train 
because of a slide over the track at 
Brentwood. 


Mikolajczyk Backs 
Yalta Pact On Poland 


LONDON, April 15 (Reuter’s)— 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former 
Prime Minister of the Polish Gov- 
ernment in London, declared today 
he accepted the Crimea decision re- 
garding the future of Poland. 

“I consider close and lasting 
friendship with Russia the keystone 
of future Polish policy within the 
wider friendship of the United Na- 
tions,” he said. “To remove all 
doubt as to my attitude, I wish 
to declare that I accept the Crimea 
decision in regard to the future of 
Poland, its sovereign independent 
position and the formation of a pro- 
visional government representative 
of national unity. 

“I support the decision arrived 
at in Crimea that a conference of 
leading Polish personalities be 
called with a view to constituting 
@ government of national unity, as 
widely and fairly representative of 
the Polish people as possible, and 
one which will command recogni- 
tion by the three major powers.” 


~ Col. Allen Freed 


WITH THE 3RD ARMY, April 
15 (AP)—Col. Robert 8S. Allen, 
formerly co-author with Drew 
Pearson of a Washington column, 
was captured south of Ohrdhuf 
April 7 and liberated when the 3rd 














Gis Aren’t Marching 
Through Berlin-Yet 


The Stars and Stripes received 
dozens of telephone calls yester- 
day asking if U. S. forces have 
entered Berlin as yet. 

Many rumors were in circula- 
tion, some claiming Berlin had 
surrendered. Others placed the 
U. S. forces everywhere from 
seven to 15 miles of the city. 

The last authoritative press re- 
port from SHAEF gave the dis- 
tance to the Nazi capital as 
“somewhat less than 45 miles.” 











1st Marine Division 
Gains On Okinawa 


GUAM, April 15—While_ the 
Yanks fighting in front of Naha 
and Shuri, chief cities of Okinawa, 
could make no gains against reso- 
lute Japanese resistance, men of 
the 1st Marine Division, moving 
against almost negligible opposi- 
tion up the mountainous backbone 
of the island, yesterday drove to 
within ten miles of Okinawa’s 
northern tip, just 325 miles south 
of Japan, Admiral Chester W. Nim- 
itz announced today. 

U. S. infantrymen and tankmen, 
striking against heavily-fortified 
hill positions toward Naha, capital 
city, had to beat off more fierce 
Japanese counterattacks. Stale- 
mated for more than a week *now, 
it was evident that they were bat- 
tling practically the entire enemy 
garrison upon Okinawa. 

The swift move of the Ist Ma- 
rine Division gave the Yanks con- 
trol of the central two-thirds of 
the island. 

Men of the 6th Marine Division 
completed occupation of Motobu 
Peninsula, along the eastern coast, 
oad north of captured Nakagusuku 

ay. 

Japanese counterblows from the 
air against American warships and 
transports clustered close to Oki- 
nawa slackened somewhat today. 
Admiral Nimitz said that no bat- 
tleship, fast carrier or cruiser has 
been sunk by Japanese Kamikaze 
Corps’ suicide pilots. Some smaller 
ships have been sunk 





New Advances On Luzon 
Bring Yanks Near Bagnio 


MANILA, April 15—U. S. troops 
were reported by General Douglas 
MacArthur today to be closing in 
upon Baguio, summer Philippine 
capital, in new advances upon 
northern Luzon. 

The 33rd Division, spearheading 
the attack, broke Japanese defenses 
several miles from the city as bomb- 
ers blasted a way with 540 tons of 
explosives. The enemy was resist- 
ing grimly, however, and stiff fight- 
ing was in prospect before the city 
could be taken. 

Off southern Luzon, American 
amphibious troops hopped to two 
small islands of the Legaspi group, 








Drive Toward Berlin 
On 85-Mile Front 


(Continued from page 1) 


nitz, and another southwest of 
Chemnitz within 13 miles of the 
Czech border. * 

Capture of Bayreuth by the 11th 
Armored Division was officially an- 
nounced, 

Reuter’s reported that Leipzig 
had been by-passed by the U. S. 
ist and 3rd Armies and that fight- 
ing was beginning in the city’s out- 
skirts. Although forced from its 
bridgehead south of Magdeberg, 
Reuter’s said, the 9th Army held 
an almost continuous front along 
the Elbe from north of Stendal to 
the Magdeberg area and that other 
bridgeheads were secured south of 
Magdeberg. 

Far to the north, the British 
continued to close in on encircled 
Bremen. In the northwest, Polish 
troops with the Canadian Army 
raced 12 miles to reach Winschoten, 
east of Groningen, and reached a 
point seven miles from the North 
Sea. In Holland, British troops 
with the Canadian Ist Army fought 
house to house through the east 
section of Arnhem. 





FRENCH NAVY ATTACKS 

LONDON, April 15 (UP)—A task 
force of the French Navy com- 
manded by Admiral Rue began 
bombardment of the German bat- 
teries covering the south side of the 
Gironde River mouth this morning, 
a SHAEF communique announced 
today. 
The bombardment was main- 
tained for some time in support of 
military operations now taking 
place to clear the enemy pockets of 
resistance on the west coast of 
France. 





FRENCH OPEN ATTACK 


FRENCH ATLANTIC FRONT, 
April 15 (AP)—More than 600 miles 
behind the western front, the 
French Army—with powerful Amer- 
ican artillery support—has opened 
a cleanup campaign against the 
Atlantic pockets, attacking some 
20,000 Germans entrenched on both 
sides of the Gironde River in the 
Bay of Biscay region. 

The Germans have been holding 
this river and its Atlantic coast 
positions, denying the Allies use of 
the ports. 

Immediate object of the present 
battle is to smash the German pad- 
lock on the Gironde and so free the 
port of Bordeaux. 


12th AAF Missions 
Support 5th Army 


MAAF H@Q.,, April 15—Thunder- 
bolts of the 12th AAF today bombed 
with “good results” enemy-occupied 
buildings, guns and troop concen- 
trations southwest of Bologna in 
the 5th Army battle area. 

A large fort near Carrara in the 
5th Army coastal sector was dam- 
aged heavily by P-47s. 

B-25 Mitchells attacked the 
northeast rail bridge at Ostiglia. 
Hits were reported on the bridge 
and approaches. Escorted heavies 





hree ammunition dumps and a 
motor transport depot in northern 
Italy and a marshalling yard in 
Austria. 

Last night A-20 Havocs struck 
road junctions and enemy-occupied 
buildings in the Bologna area. The 
Havocs also bombed Po River cross- 
ings in the Piacenza, Cremona and 
Mantua areas. 

MAAF yesterday flew 2,400 sorties, 
destroying one enemy plane and 





rd the 15th AAF yesterday bombed | an 


Allied Spearheads [CAUGHT BY YANKS/Marchal Alexander 


FRANZ von PAPEN 


Yanks In Ruhr Nab 
Big Fish, Von Papen 
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pected German spies in the U. 8. 
In 1932 Von Papen schemed to get 
himself named Chancellor of the 
Reich. President Paul von Hinden- 
burg brought him to office against 
the manifest wishes of the elec- 
torate. Von Papen’s first interest, 
according to Sumner Welles’ “Guide 
to the Peace,” was to issue decrees 
“to enrich his group and free them 
from taxation.” 

Popular discontent mounted, and 
Von Papen was fired. General Kurt 
von Schleicher, later assassinated 
in the Nazi purge of June, 1934, 
became Von Papen’s successor. It 
was then that Von Papen conspired 
with Germany’s big industrialists 
and landowners to make Hitler 
Chancellor, and the Fuehrer came 
to power on Jan. 30, 1933. 

In the 1934 purge, when Hitler 
killed off scores of his own fol- 
lowers, Von Papen, it was said, was 
slated to be liquidated but escaped 
because he was out of reach. 

If he fell from Hitler’s favor, he 
quickly managed to get himself 
restored. He was sent to Austria 
and was instrumental in bringing 
about the absorption of that coun- 
try into the Greater Reich. In 1939 
he became German Ambassador to 
Turkey where he remained until a 
few months ago. 

His contacts with the German 
General Staff and with the major 
industrialists helped to make Von 
Papen a key figure in the Reich’s 
preparations for this war. Accord- 
ing to Reuter’s, he might already 
be planning for the next world war 


Little Damage In Vienna, 
Russian Dispatches Say 


MOSCOW, April 15 (UP)—Vi- 
enna has suffered relatively little 
damage, Soviet front-line dis- 
patches said today. The main resi- 
dential and business Wistricts and 
the historical monuments and 
landmarks are undamaged. 





Russians warmly and offered to 
cooperate with them in further bat- 
tles against the Germans. Crowds 
of underground Socialists, Com- 
munists, Christian Socialists and 
Catholics thronged the public 
squares of Vienna, surrendering 
their arms to the Red Army. 

Soviet officers visited and laid 











Army took Erfurt, it was an-| taking them easily and clearing the | lesing four aircraft during all oper-| wreaths at the houses where Beeth- 
nounced today. approaches to. Legaspi harbor. ations. oven and Johann Strauss lived. 
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The Austrians have greeted the/to 




















Sure Italy Krauts 
Will Fight It Ou 





ADVANCED AFHQ, 
Even h the German gaa 
at this ve: momen 
S of dissolution 
tion.” Field Marsha ‘at 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander, sun 
der in the Medi 
ents here on ‘April r hat sean. 
t 
sure the Nazis in italy “1... vu 


but will stay here and fight ita 
News of his press conference was 
el ts ae Rublication until ap. 
v ar Off 
don. Hee in Lote 
Field Marshal Alexand 
ised that the Allied Armics 


hands with the Russians. 
He said the morale of the Ge 
soldier “simply must be lowereq” 
the — Allied push across Ge. 
many but “to what extent, I dont 


The Mediterranean Commande 
devoted most of his talk to am 
view of the Italian campaign frog 
October 31, when he last saw cop. 
respondents, until the first of April 
He praised the work done by th 
Allied Navies and Air Forces ij 
support of the ground troops. j 
addition to enormous convoy duties, 
he said the Navy has given valuable 
aid in supporting the flanks of the 
lied Armies. 

Some of the highlights of Ma. 
shal Alexander’s report were: 

The -divisions that had been dis. 
patched to Greece interfered “very 
little” with Italian operations. 

British troops are now raising 
equipping and training a Gree 
Army of three divisions and a num 
ber of national guard battalions. 

Tito’s army is tying down 14 Ger 
man divisions. 

He confirmed that Von Vieting 
hoff, former commander of the 10th 
German Army, has succeeded Ke« 
selring as German commander it 
Italy. 

Twenty-six German and six Ital 
ian Fascist divisions are opposing 
the Allied Armies in Italy. 





IMOLA FALLS 
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ceded the advance of 5th Amy 
units -which punched their way 
through difficult terrain west o 
the Reno River from the Castd 
D’Alano and M. Della Spe areas 
seize control of the two-mile-lomg 
Roffeno Ridge. 

Several small villages were taken, 
including Torre Iussi, where bitte 
house to house fighting took place 
Heavy minefields and fierce Get 
man small arms and mortar fir 
took some casualties. 

More than 325 prisoners wer 
captured. 

In the Adriatic sector, the captur 
of Imola highlighted a day of com 
tinued progress by 8th Army troops 
slogging their way across th 
swamplands and barriers south d 
Lake Comacchio. 

North of Imola, in the viciniy ¢ 
Argenta Gap, Britis orces 
vanced west of Filo, cleared t# 
hamlet of Palazzuola and moved 0 
toward Bastia, on Route 16. 

Lt. Gen. Sir Richard McCreery 
forces faced bitter opposition i 
the Argenta Gap, the official com 
munique noting that the approaches 
the gap were “thoroughly mind 
and prepared for defense. 

The 8th’s Sillaro River } 
head astride the Massa Lom ~ 
Medicina Railway was strengthe - 
and consolidated, and to the soll 
west, the British were moving ng 
ward the river against the ené 
rearguard position. 

It was disclosed today that whe 
the 8th went into action acfoss 
Senio River early this week, tbe 
Germans met the attack WT ee 
42nd Jaeger Division south 0 oe 
Comacchio, and the 362nd, 98t! a 
the 26th Panzer Division down 
the vicinity of Route 9, The ', 
Paratroop,_ Division subseque 
came into the battle on ad 
flank of the British bridgehea 


Dominions May Approve 
Soviets’ Vote Requé 


LONDON, April 15 (UP) 
British Dominions are Wi, Gy 
join the United Kingdom oe - 
porting the plan to give thrtt 
to Russia in the internat a 
curity organization if an 
arises at San Francisco, © 4 
thoritative source said 
today 
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